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in the New World 


There’s no better place than 
Natural Bridge for a leisurely 
visit or vacation, for here you'll 
find an easy-going life — plus 
all the charm and beauty of the 
Old South. Satisfying relaxa- 
tion comes naturally in this 
atmosphere, and recreation 

is more enjoyable in the clear 
mountain air. Natural Bridge 
is located in Virginia’s fam- 
ous Shenandoah Valley — 

not far from the Valley’s 
other scenic and historic 


attractions. _— wig 3 ‘ 
\ @ 
Natural Bridge 
One of the Seven Natural Wonders — * Historic Hotel 
3 oh the Node Wool ‘ Member Quality 


Courts 


¢ Excellent Food 

¢ Swimming Pool 

¢« Suntan Beach 

¢ Drama of Creation 


¢ Reasonable Rates 


James N. Hunter, Gen. Mgr. 
Natural Bridge of Virginia, Inc. 
Dept. VH, Natural Bridge, Virginia 


historic Natural Bridge: 


Please send me your FREE color folder on 
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Churchmen from all over Amer- 
ica, and many from overseas as 
well, will be making the James- 
town pilgrimage this year. James- 
town is the birthplace of the 
Episcopal Church and of the 
Protestant faith in the New 
World. Chaplain of the Tower 
Church throughout the Festival 
will be Dr. Churchill Gibson. The 
old Church has been restored as 
a place of worship, is equipped 
with furniture of the period. The 
Jamestown silver is at Bruton 
Parish Church, but replicas will 
be used in the Tower Church. 
There will be services twice daily, 
at 10 a.m. and at 4 p.m. as they 
were in the early days of the 
colony. The communion will be 
celebrated every Sunday, and 
there will also be an outdoor 
service when the weather permits. 

Situated just a few miles be- 
low Richmond on the James 
River, Jamestown is easily acces- 
sible from any point on the East- 


NAME_ __ : ern Seaboard. We invite you to 
(Please Print) stop in the office of Episcopal 
ADDRESS__ Churchnews on your way. Our 
Air-Conditioned Rockbridge Center Has Game Rooms, CITY STATE address 2 110"North Adams 
____ Swimming Pool, Gift Shop, Cafeteria And Snack Bar. Sa panes ah eS fe a ee ee ee =I Street, Richmond. 
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HOTEL JOHN MARSHALL 
Fifth and Franklin Streets 
RICHMOND 
500 Rooms « 500 Baths 


HOTEL RICHMOND 
Overlooking Capitol Square 
RICHMOND 


300 Rooms « 300 Baths 200 Rooms « 


HOTEL WM. BYRD 
Opposite Broad Street Station 
RICHMOND 
200 Baths 


HOTEL KING CARTER 
Eighth and Broad Streets 
RICHMOND 
250 Rooms ¢ 250 Baths 


The best places to stop in Vivginigs im 


in the very center of everythin od 
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ERE’S how to enjoy the Jamestown Festival in luxury 
and comfort. Make one of these hotels your headquarters. 
Be assured of the very best in overnight accommodations, 
excellent food, parking facilities, and the last word in modern 
shopping centers. Re-live early America and visit its 
birthplace. Drive your car or use public transportation. 


THE CHAMBERLIN HOTEL—Old Point Comfort 


RICHMOND HOTELS, INC. 


Fort Monroe, Virginia 300 Rooms « 300 Baths 


Richmond, Virginia 
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Many Churches have 


this problem . . . 


will you help solve it? 


The church pictured above has a problem because it needs repairs 
and does not have sufficient money to make them. Many other Epis- 
copal churches have problems because they are only partially built, 
and there are no more funds available to complete them. 

The “remedy” for this problem is simple . . . and the basic ingre- 
dient of the prescription is your interest. 

For 75 years the American Church Building Fund Commission 
has extended long-term, low cost building construction loans for the 
repair and erection of Episcopal churches, rectories and parish 
houses. This much-needed service was made possible only through 
the contributions of clergymen and laymen alike—the source of the 
permanent fund. Many letters such as the following fill our files: 

“We feel that the American Church Building Fund Commission is in 
large measure responsible for the continued growth and develop- 
ment of this parish, by their continued help through the years. From 
a small mission, helped by you, we have grown into one of the strong 
parishes of the Diocese, with beautiful buildings and a growing 
program.” 

Now, our permanent fund needs enlargement. We do not have 
enough money to meet the many worthy requests which arrive week 
by week. Won’t you help relieve some of these “problems”? Even 
$1.00 would be most gratefully received. 


Please send all contributions to: 


AMERICAN CHURCH 
BUILDING FUND COMMISSION 


170 REMSEN STREET BROOKLYN 1, N. Y. 


Contributions to American Church Building Fund Commission are deduct- 
ible by the donors in arriving at their taxable net income to the extent 
provided by the Internal Revenue Code. 


THE CHURCH’S CALENDAR 
Rogation Sunday, May 26... Ase 
sion Day, May 30. 


NATIONAL EVENTS | 
Teaching Missions on the Bible, W_ 
insville, Mass. Lasell House. Open 
Christians of all denominations, clez 
and laity. Leader, Miss Estelle Cary 
May 13-17... . Second Ecumenical | 
stitute, National Council of Church 
Lake Junaluska, N. C., Lambuth hi 
June 2-7. | 


PROVINCIAL 
Training Courses, Presiding Bisho» 
Committee on Laymen’s Work. Pre 
inces II, Rye, N. Y., and VI, Sioux Faq 
S. D., May 17-19; I, Whitinsville, Mas 
and V, Proctor Conference Center, Hj 
tween Springfield and Columbus, ¢ 
May 24-26. . 

' 

DIOCESAN } 
Eighth Annual Conference, Episcory) 
Laymen of Upper South Carolin 
Batesburg. Camp Gravatt. May 18-] 
.. . Brotherhood of St. Andrew Retree 
Diocese of Dallas. Granbury, Teq 
Camp Crucis. May 19-20... Retree 
Woman's Auxiliary of Missouri. Wil} 
wood Springs. May 22-23 ... Retree 
Woman's Auxiliary of Dallas. Graz 
bury, Tex. May 24-26. 


DIOCESAN CONVENTIONS 
West Missouri (Christ Church, St. [jj 
seph), May 13-14... Fond du Le 
Georgia, New York, Newark, Pitt 
burgh, May 14. . . Iowa, North Cars 
lina, North Dakota, May 14-15 ... Colf 
rado, Montana, May 14-16... Main: 
May 15... Virginia, May 15-16. . 
Western Massachusetts, May 17-18. 

* Olympia, May 19-20 .. . Connecticu 
Long Island, Rhode Island, May 21. - 
Harrisburg, May 21-22 .. . Nebrask:« 
May 22-23... Erie, May 24-25. 


RADIO 
Another Chance. Saturdays, local stc 
tions .. . Pilgrimage: The Bible in Ov 
Time, NCC. ABC network. Sunday: 
T3522; p.m: JEST. 


TELEVISION 
Dean Pike. ABC-TV network. Sundays 
5-9:30 EST... Mission at Mid-Century 
National Council films on the Church’ 
life. Channel, time and day vary . . 
Frontiers of Faith, NCC. NBC networl 
Sundays. 3-3:30 p.m. EST. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE 


$4.50 yearly (26 issues—every 
other week); Single copies 25 
cents. Canadian subscriptions, 
yearly, 50 cents additional and 
all other foreign subscriptions 
$1.00 additional. 
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Historical Booklets 


‘TWENTY-THREE authoritative booklets of exact and scholarly information on the history 
‘of Virginia during the Jamestown era compose this series. Each book is written by a special- 
ist in his field and the series is edited by Dr. E. G. Swem, librarian emeritus of the College 


of William and Mary. 


1. A Selected Bibliography of Virginia, 
'1607- 1699. By E. G. Swem, John M. Jen- 
fings and James A. Servies. 

2. A Virginia Chronology, 1585-1783. 
By William W. Abbot. 

3. John Smith’s Map of Virginia, with a 
Brief Account of its History. 

By Ben C. McCary. 

4, The Three Charters of the Virginia 
Company of London, with Seven Related 
Documents: 1606-1621. 

Introduction by Samuel M. Bemiss. 

5. The Virginia Company of London, 
1606-1624. By Wesley Frank Craven. 

6. The First Seventeen Years, Virginia, 
1607-1624. By Charles E. Hatch, Jr. 

7. Virginia under Charles I and Cromwell, 
1625-1660. By Wilcomb E. Washburn. 


8. Bacon’s Rebellion, 1676. 
By Thomas J. Wertenbaker. 

9. Struggle Against Tyranny and the Be- 
ginning of a New Era, Virginia, 1677-1699. 
By Richard L. Morton. 

10. Religious Life of Virginia in the Sev- 
enteenth Century. 

By George MacLaren Brydon. 

11. Virginia Architecture in the Seven- 
teenth Century. 

By Henry Chandlee Forman. 

12. Mother Earth—Land Grants in Vir- 
ginia, 1607-1699. By W. Stitt Robinson, Jr. 

13. The Bounty of the Chesapeake; Fishing 
im Colonial Virginia. By James Wharton. 

14. Agriculture in Virginia, 1607-1699. 
By Lyman Carrier. 

15. Reading, Writing and Arithmetic in 
Virginia, 1607-1699. By Susie M. Ames. 

16. The Government of Virginia in the 


Seventeenth Century. 
By Thomas J. Wertenbaker. 
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17. Domestic Life in Virginia in the 
Seventeenth Century. By Annie Lash Jester. 

18. Indians in Seventeenth-Century Vur- 
ginia. By Ben C. McCarty. 

19. How Justice Grew. Virginia’ Counties. 
By Martha W. Hiden. 

20. Tobacco in Colonial Virginia; ‘The 
Sovereign Remedy.” By Melvin Herndon. 

21. Medicine in Virginia, 1607-1699. 
By Thomas P. Hughes. 

22. Some Notes on Shipbuilding and Ship- 
ping in Colonial Virginia. 
By Cerinda W. Evans. 

23. A Pictorial Booklet on Early James- 


town Commodities and Industries. 
By J. Paul Hudson. 


The Jamestown 350th Anniversary 


The Jamestown Era of Virginia 
History .. . complete with maps 
and pictures. 


Issued under the joint membership of 
the Virginia and Federal Commissions 
on the Jamestown Festival. These book- 
lets are unique in that the history of 
Virginia life of the 17th century is bro- 
ken into 23 sections. Each is written by 
a specialist and published separately 
for quick reference. 


Grouped for easy reference and stor- 
age in attractive shelf box. 


The complete 
set as shown 
with free 
shelf box! 


$1] 


Booklets may be purchased singly, if 
desired ... at only 50c each! 


Se a ra rE nc SON TET Sy Te, Sra ee hia ea hate ack Se ial 
| GARRETT & MASSIE, INC., Sales Agent 
| P. O. Box 1837, Richmond 15, Virginia : 
: Please send me the 23 Jamestown Historical Booklets with FREE | 
nelf Box as advertised. | 
[] $11.50 enclosed [] $ enclosed for the booklets 
| which I have circled as my choice at 50¢ each. 
pels eso 7-89 810.11 Ts ee Ts G, ae 
[6185195 20 21) 20,23 
| | 
; Name : 
Address | 
| | 
City Zone Site es 
ee ee Se op oe See aS ace: Sees [ees Geen, cma eS Somes mms Gsemes (Gems ecenes Gases Gime ume Gems GUune Sees cents Ga GED Gees eas GS comes cm cme emis (Gow GED tll 


The Christian Year 


Faith at Work: 
Day by Day 


and candle 

accessories 
by 

Will & Baumer 


serving the churches of America 
since 1855 


THE PRAYER BOOK 
AT JAMESTOWN 


One night during the blitz in Englar’ 
a little country parish church was sin: 
ing Evensong, the daily office of Evenic: 
Prayer. When the parson came to the 30 
Collect, he said, “As we use this praye 
we remember that it may well have bee’ 
written centuries ago when the Hun we 
at the gate of Rome. We join our prayer 
to the prayers of these early Christians 
‘Lighten our darkness, we beseech thee 
O Lord; and by thy great mercy defen: 
us from all perils and dangers of th: 


Beeswax 
. Eucharistic Candles 


Sanctuary 
Lights 


New bottle-shaped_con- 
tainer assures uniform 


Especially fitting for burning. Choice of candle: 


Divine Service. Made 
of the finest materials 
obtainable in keeping 
with the high purpose 
for which they are 
used. 


Available in three 
grades: 
Purissima—100% 
pure beeswax 
Missa—6624% pure 
beeswax 


Altar—51% pure 
beeswax 


Vesper Lights 


Hard stearic acid 
candles noted for their 
long burning quality. 
Choice of pure white or 
ivory color. Available 
inthreegrades: Marble, 
Polar or Onyx Brand. 
Wide range of sizes. 


or regular mix. 


Sanctuary 
Lamps 


Sanctolamp DS—Crys- 
tal or ruby globe, with 
standing frame as illus- 
trated. Adapters for hang- 
ing, wall or pedestal 
mounting also available. 
Sanctolamp #2—all- 
glass, in crystal or ruby. 


Uniform burning without 
flare or smothering. Will 
not wilt or soften in temp- 
eratures up to 100°F.Clear, 
steady flame remains cen- 
tered until last bit of wax 
is consumed. New, cleaner 
burning base assures easy 
removal from glass. 


*Registered trade name identifying a 


superior type of votive light. 


all-beeswax, part-beeswax 


Will & Baumer Candle Co., Inc. 


3100 Park St., Syracuse, New York 


Eucharistic Candles 
Vesper Lights 
Sanctuary Lights 
Sanctuary Lamps 

Vigil Lights 
Candlelight Service Kit 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete infor- 


mation on the following: 


Se 


) Lighters & Extinguishers 
Tapers 
Candle Burners 


Incense 


) 

) 

) Charcoal 
) 

) Other 


night; for the love of thy only Son, ou 
Saviour, Jesus Christ. Amen.’” The Praye’ 
Book is like that. Its pages have upor 
them the very breath of the saints. 

Our fathers brought this book, alonr 
with the Holy Bible, to Jamestown i- 
1607. The two books belong together 
There is hardly a page or even a line i? 
the Prayer Book that is not directly base 
upon some passage in the Bible. Goo 
Maister Hunt, the faithful parson oe 
Jamestown, turned to the Prayer Boo? 
for the daily services. From its pages h 
celebrated that first Holy Communion ox 
the Third Sunday after Trinity, when th: 
colony was still only a few weeks old. 

This book joined the men of Jamestowy 
to the long procession of Christians whee 
from the first days of the Church, hay« 
lived in the light of the ancient faith. ¥/ 
strengthened them with words which werr 
familiar, which they had heard in theii 
parish churches at home, and whic! 
linked their prayers with those they lovee 
who were far across the wide ocean. 

The influence of the Book of Commor 
Prayer runs deeply into our character. I 
was and is a book close to the heart of al 
who speak the English language. This: 
book has taught and trained generations 
to worship God decently and in order, ir 
honesty and in simplicity, and in the 
strong assurance of our ancient faith. 

At Jamestown the Prayer Book gave 
men courage against what at times seemed 
impossible odds. It gave hope when there 
were no signs of hope. They prayed in 
those early days as we still do today, in 
the same familiar words, “for all sorts 
and conditions of men.” That is what the 
Prayer Book is, a book “for all sorts and 
conditions of men.” It is one of the treas 
ures beyond any price which our fathers 
brought to Jamestown in 1607. 
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“COLONIALISM, MISSIONS AND 
‘FOREIGN POLICY 


t Jamestown marks the beginning of English colonialism. 
‘It is positive evidence that not all the fruits of this great 
"historical movement were evil. From the heeonthe 
twhether with or without the co-operation of the home 
‘government, British colonies have sooner or later won or 
“have been given their freedom. In days when colonial 
{policy was neither liberal nor enlightened, there were still 
champions i in England who fought for real freedom and 
“justice for the colonies. The Revolution in America was 
jactually a revolt of Englishmen against a policy which 
they held to be alien to he British conception of justice. 
It was directed against a prince whom many of the colo- 
‘nists in America considered to be a foreigner. 
_ Today what is called “colonialism” is a much more com- 
‘plicated matter. In the three centuries which followed 
‘Jamestown the people of Western Europe extended their 
influence (and to a large measure, their domination) to 
every continent on earth. The leader in this great period 
of colonial expansion was England. Today she is reaping 
the results of a policy which, rightly or wrongly, is bitterly 
resented by the people of Asia, Africa, and the Middle 
East. Colonialism made England once the greatest nation 
on earth. Today it threatens her very life. 
__ The wrongs of the past, which have been too long en- 
dured in impotent silence, are not easily forgotten. The 
good, unfortunately, is so seldom remembered. We should 
not forget, however, that when the whole story is told, a 
very strong case can be made for the proposition that 
England has actually blessed every country she has 
touched. 


Colonialism and Missions 


The accumulation of hostility and resentment which 
has followed in the wake of Western imperialistic colonial- 
ism vitally affects the entire Christian mission in the 
contemporary world. All Western people are together as 
the residuary legatees of this antagonism, even such coun- 
tries as the United States which was born in a revolt 
against “colonialism.” This deep feeling about things 
Western touches every area of our culture, and is espe- 
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cially directed against Christianity today. It vitally affects 
the entire structure of relationships between East and 
West. It must be understood both by those who plan the 
Church’s missionary strategy and by those who determine 
the foreign policy of our government. 

Too often when Christianity has been presented to the 
people of the East it has inextricably been connected with 
Western culture, as if the two were synonymous. The way ~ 
of life which has sometimes been taught by “foreign mis- 
sionaries” bore little resemblance to the way of Christ. 
When the people of Asia were converted to Christianity 
we often made them over in our own likeness. They began 
to dress like we do, to read our books in philosophy, and 
to be wedded to our political and economic ideologies. 
This was not always true, of course—but it was TOO 
OFTEN true, and that is the only point we make. 


Commercial ‘“‘Missionaries”’ 


Actually, most of the direct contacts which the people 
of Asia, Africa, and the Middle East have had with the 
Christian world has been through the agents of commerce. 
The commercial world has had its “missionaries,” too. 
Many of the people of the East have never met any dedi- 
cated Christians at all. The people they have known from 
the West have often been “Christian” only in name. Some- 
times they came not to convert but to conquer. 

The idea of the “white man’s burden” and of the “mas- 
ter race” has not helped the spread of Christian faith 
throughout the world. This is the idea which prevailed for 
so long in the relationships between the East and the 
West, and still is held by old fashioned “imperialists.” 
There was also the human desire for gain and the natural 
tendency to exploit, which is part of our natural sinful- 
ness. What the “commercial missionaries” did frequently 
contradicted what Christian missionaries said, and the 
men of the East were not slow to recognize this fact. This 
meant that the Christian missionaries could not dem- 
onstrate in their own country’s actions the product which 
they had come to sell. The pagan world very rightly was 
not too impressed with words, and cynically asked ihe 
Christian world for some demonstration that Christianity 
really made a vital difference in the life of the countries 
from which they came. The missionaries rarely could meet 
this challenge. 

The result was that Christianity became identified with 
everything Western, both that which is good about us 
and that which is bad about us. The “way of life” which 
was sometimes taught as Christianity, we must admit, bore 
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CHRISTIAN DISCUSSION 


continued from preceding page 


little resemblance to the real thing. It was more like a 
reflection of our own cultural and secular ideals. 


“Pagan” Religions 

There is, believe it or not, a definite feeling of superior- 
ity on the part of the spiritual leaders of the East. This is 
especially so amongst the Hindus and the Buddhists. They 
feel that they are the great masters of spirituality and that 
we understand little about real mysticism. In opposition 
to this, certain missionaries have tended to look upon all 
other religions with a measure of conscious or uncon- 
scious contempt. Sometimes it was actually expressed, but 
more often it showed itself in an attitude which could not 
be easily concealed. Here is obviously a very difficult 
problem. The Christian must maintain that there is finality 
in Jesus Christ. But how can he do this and at the same 


time show a genuine respect for and even reverence 
the religious convictions of others? ei 

It is not our task here to answer this question bu 
merely to point out the result of this dilemma in whic 
Christian missionaries have found themselves. The resu: 
is, quite simply, that there has been practically no ree 
dialogue between Christians and Hindus, no meaningful 
meeting between Buddhists and the followers of Chris; 
and the door between the Christian world and Islam seem 
locked from both sides. Here and there are exceptions) 
of course. 

We talked about this with Bishop Leslie Newbegin +: 
Hungary last summer. He said that the problem in Indi. 
is becoming more and more serious each year, and that } 
is afraid that before long no “foreign” missionary wil 
be permitted in India at all. Many leaders in the Indian 
government resent the missionaries, for they feel tha 
they are simply a subtle, cultural expression of Wester: 
imperialism. This is especially so in all countries wher 

continued on page 8 


UNSUNG HEROES OF THE SEA 


W hat made the Jamestown story possible was the development of the mariner’s art and skill. At first the ships hac 
to stay close to the shores, to guide their course by church steeples or mountain ranges. The English really learned thi 
“art of navigation” from the Portuguese and the Spanish, but they far surpassed their teachers. 

By the next century the “art” of navigation had become thoroughly scientific. The transformation of this empiricai 
art in which so much depended upon the pilot’s skill, aided by hand-written records of traditional knowledge, into an 
exact science was one of the thrilling achievements of the Age of Discovery. 

Nothing can take away the glory from those unsung heroes of the sea, however, who sailed without maps and with 
few instruments. “To trust the soul's invincible surmise’ was all their science and their only art. 
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‘THE NEWS IN BRIEF _ 


> The Jamestown Festival has 
jmade the whole country history- 
Teonscious, but not just about Vir- 
}ginia. In Wickford, R. I., Old Nar- 
Hragansett Church is celebrating its 
)250th anniversary. President Eisen- 
vhower and the Archbishop of Can- 
‘terbury sent congratulatory mes- 
*sages. Meanwhile, in Maryland, Old 
“St. Thomas’ Church at Croome was 
‘rededicated April 28 after five years 
jof restoration work. The Maryland 
/ Historical Society has participated 
in restoring the more than 225-year- 
bold church where early American 
/patriots worshiped. The Rt. Rev. 
‘Thomas J. Claggett, first Bishop of 
' Maryland and first bishop conse- 
i crated in America, served many 
fyears at St. Thomas. 

i 

f 

»® Roman Catholic Bishop John J. 
Wright told a radio audience in 
Worcester, Mass., last month that 
New England owes a vote of thanks 
to the Protestant tradition because 
'the area does not have Sunday 
| shopping. “There seems to be a 
| proper understanding of the mean- 
: ing of the Lord’s Day,” he said. “A 
| Protestant Christian ethic is re- 
_ flected,” he said, “since the legisla- 
ition (protecting Sunday) dates 
/ from the days when a Protestant 
' theocracy governed the writing of 
_ the basic laws of the region.” 


| B® The Rev. Reuben A. Torrey, III, 
vicar of St. John’s Church, Athol, 
Mass., becomes the first American 
priest to participate in the Anglican 
Church’s work in Korea when he 
goes there this fall to start a theo- 
logical seminary. The Rt. Rev. John 
C. S. Daly, Lord Bishop in Korea, 
asked him to do the job. A building 
and five acres of land have been pur- 
chased for the training program. It 
was made possible by a $50,000 gift 
from the Anglican Church of Can- 
ada and from contributions from the 
United World Mission of Dayton, O., 

and the Korean Church Fund. 
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> Ecclesiastical tonnage: The Ar- 
kansas Churchman reports that 
during a dramatic moment in an 
ordination service, the front pew 
holding four clergy suddenly col- 
lapsed and disintegrated. “The 
event,” wrote the magazine, “should 
remind us all of two important 
truths. First, the weight and in- 
fluence of the clergy of this diocese 
is remarkable. Second, because no 
Episcopalian would ever think of 
sitting on the front pew, it had 
probably been broken for years and 
no one had ever noticed it!” 


B® Judgment Day for a cathedral: 
St. James’ Cathedral in Fresno, 
Calif., has been condemned for fur- 
ther use by the Department of Pub- 
lic Works and the city’s Fire and 
Inspection Bureau because of struc- 
tural defects and the danger of fire. 
St. James’ was closed April 1 and 
most of its furnishings were taken 
to nearby Sanford Hall. It has not 
been decided whether to rebuild the 
cathedral on its present site or re- 
locate it. The 50-year-old church 
building is the largest parish in the 
Missionary District of San Joaquin. 
The Very Rev. Harry B. Lee is dean. 


& One of the oldest pipe organs in 
North America was lowered pipe- 
by-pipe from the historic belfry of 
Old North Church, Boston, last 
month and carted off to Buffalo for 
repairs. The organ was built in 
1759—198 years ago. It will take 
about six months to eliminate the 
wheezing and restore the melody in 
the aged pipes. The Rev. Howard P. 
Kellet is vicar of the 234-year-old 
church. 


& The ‘gentlemen’ now include 
ladies in the American Church in 
Geneva, Switzerland. Miss Helen 
Turnbull of the World Council of 
Churches, and Mrs. Robert Seaman, 
whose husband is an executive with 
Union Carbide Europa, have been 


Quick Reports from Around the Church 


Arkansas: Never Underestimate the Weight of the Clergy ... Old North Church 
Will Wheeze No More . . . Worcester: Kind Words From a Roman Bishop . . . 


In Switzerland, the Gentlemen Make Way .. . Fresno: A Cathedral Is Closed 


elected to the vestry. It was just last 
year that women were allowed a vote 
in the parish meeting. The 1956 
gathering was the first full meeting 
of the parish since 1883. Because of 
the parish articles of organization 
it had to convene as a meeting of the 
“gentlemen.” A general revision was 
made, however, to recognize and seat 
the ladies. 


& St. John’s Military Academy, an 
Episcopal school in Delafield, Wis., 
is rather proud of one of its alums 
recently honored by President 
Eisenhower. He is Gen. Thomas D. 
White nominated to succeed Gen. 
Nathan F. Twining as the Air 
Force’s Chief of Staff. The school’s 
president, Gen. Roy F. Farrand, re- 
calls that even as a boy, Gen. White 
wanted to be a professional soldier. 
The presidential nominee’s father 
was the Rt. Rev. John C. White, 
once Bishop of Springfield. 


LA 


THIS CATHEDRAL 1S 
OPEN TO WELCOME 
MEN AND WOMEN OF jg 


RACES 
All RA 


RNS 
St. George’s Cathedral in Capetown, 
South Africa, is just a stone’s throw from 
the House of Assembly, which is con- 
sidering a bill to outlaw inter-racial 
worship in the country. As this sign 
indicates, Anglican churchmen are vig- 
orously opposed to the measure, and 
some have served notice that they will 
defy the law if it is passed. 


CHRISTIAN DISCUSSION 


continued from page 6 


there has been a rapid growth of nationalism. Sometimes 
it is embodied in a definitely national revival of the 
ancient religions of the East, or a rediscovery of their 
own cultural past. This rediscovery expresses itself in an 
- antagonism to what is considered to be “alien religious 
influences.” The problem is that many of the church’s 
presentations of Christianity in these areas could hardly 
be distinguished from a Christian sanctification of our 
Western secular ideals and cultural values, rather than 
Christianity itself. After all, our Lord was an Easterner 
and he can best be seen through Eastern eyes and in the 
idiom in which He Himself thought and spoke. We could 
learn much from the people of the East in understanding 
our own religion if we were only willing to listen. 


Our Western understanding and expression of Chris- 
tianity is by no means the final word and it is possible 
that we have missed some of the most important elements. 
It is a very mistaken idea of our faith to hold the notion 
that we are to find no religious values outside the revela- 
tion of Christ, and the Christian Church. If we ever are 
to meet the mind of India we must have a deep under- 
standing and appreciation of the Indian and Hindu philos- 
ophies and cultures, and, indeed, a reverence for their 
deepest convictions. 


This is a difficult assignment for the Christian mission- 
ary, this discipline of listening. But we must begin to 
listen to the people of Asia and Africa and to the people 
of the Islamic world which embraces both continents. Up 
to now we have thought that we needed only to preach 
to them. A Roman Catholic Archbishop, speaking within 
the framework of the Roman Church and speaking to his 
own fellow churchmen, wrote several years ago, “The 
East might be largely Christian today if representations 
made by Jesuit missionaries in the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies had been received in Rome by people with only a 
fraction of their zeal and competence. . . . Had Gregory 
the Great been on the Papal throne to give such instruc- 
tion as England was blessed with in the mission of the first 
Benedictine monks, there might have been no war in 
Korea, no Communist menace in the East.” 


When the Eastern people see that we ignore their 
philosophy and culture, they consider us ignorant and 
fanatical. It puts them in a defensive mood and they are 
not prepared to listen to our Gospel. Gandhi was put on 
the defensive by a sign which he saw in South Africa, “No 
Asiatics allowed.” It was over the door of a Christian 
church. This expressed to him the arrogance which he 
imputed to the entire missionary movement. Even C. F. 
Andrews, one of his closest friends, could not break down 
the wall created by such traumatic experiences as this 
when Gandhi was still a young man. The Jesuit scholastic, 
Anthony J. Parel, himself a native of India, has written, 
“In Radhakrishman, India’s vice president, a former Ox- 
ford professor and widely acknowledged authority on 
Hindu philosophy, we have, so to speak, the very embodi- 
ment of this defensive attitude. He is the product of 
Christian education in Protestant schools, but his contact 
with Christianity did not produce the intellectual climate 
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in which he contld recognize Chyitianity's. s true nature i 
a reminiscent mood, he writes: ‘I became familiar (i 
Christian schools) not only with the teachings of — 
New Testament but with criticisms leveled by Christia 
missionaries at Hindu beliefs and practices. My prid 
as a Hindu was deeply hurt by the treatment accorde 
Hinduism in missionary institutions. It was difficult fo 
me to conceive that Hindu ascetics and teachers were ne 
truly religious.’ ” 
There is one vital element in which Christianity i 
utterly and completely different from all other religions 
It begins with the proposition that God is seeking mar 
whereas practically all other religions begin with the ide 
of man’s search for God. “Pagan” religions are, many « 
them, the record of man’s deep desire to know the Divine 
but the heart of the Gospel is that while man seeks G 
God seeks man even more persistently. Although w 
believe this deeply, we cannot, and dare not, laugh at ans 
man’s effort to find God, however feeble, however mis 
taken, however distorted is the method that he may 
pursue. 


Here is the tension. We cannot water down our Gospe 
by saying that all men are “headed in the same direction, 
that we all are seeking the same God and therefore in ¢ 
sense we are all equal and each religion is as good as the 
other. If this be so, then of course there is no point ir 
trying to seek converts at all. If Christ be no more thar 
other religious leaders—just a greater Buddha or Krishne 
—then Christianity is no more absolute than Buddhism 
or Hinduism. This we cannot admit. But at the same time 
if we are to give the Christian answer to other peoples 
deep questions, we must do it humbly and only in th 
spirit of Christ Himself, who was always the perfect 
gentleman and never forced Himself upon anyone. 


Not only do we have to come to face the arrogance of 
our past performances, but we have to find some way 
through our many unhappy divisions. They make us the 
laughing stock of the pagan world. They see that we 
Christians who preach a Gospel of Love actually have so 
little love for each other, and that one denomination often 
fights against the other. They even tend to play one of our 
denominations against the other with the result that the: 
honest seeker is confused and our missionary effort is: 
vitiated. The devil understands quite well the principle: 
of “divide and conquer.” 


These are some of the difficulties which confront Chris-- 
tian missions in our time. It shows how deeply the Chris-: 
tian Church is influenced by the foreign policy of so called! 
Christian governments and how impossible it is for the 
Church to divorce itself from the affairs of the world. 
We quote Mr. Anthony Parel again. Writing in Common- 
weal, he says, “The missionary today, as always, is in need 
of material support; but the need for spiritual support is 
even more desperate. This spiritual support can be given 
in various ways: by the fuller Christianization of the pri- 
vate, public, and international aspects of the life of Chris- 
tians, by the return to unity of the separated Churches, 
and by a greater intellectual sympathy for Eastern cul- 
tures and philosophies. For the missionary is looked upon 
not only as the herald of Christ, but as the cultural repre- 
sentative of Christians as well; the cross that he shoulders 
is not only the cross of Christ, but all the scandals and 
shortcomings in our Christian life.” 
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Colonial Studios 


JAMESTOWN 1957 


Things You Should See In This Festival Year 


Thousands of Americans this year are turning their foot- 
steps toward Tidewater Virginia — the storied land of Poca- 
hontas and Powhatan, of John Rolfe and Capt. John Smith, 
and of Good Maister Hunt, the founder of the Anglican Church 
on these shores. 

Lured by travel folders and an awakened interest in our 
cherished past, they will visit the scenes of the nation’s be- 
ginniugs—the Triple Shrines of Jamestown, Yorktown and 
Williamsburg. Waiting for them will be scores of exhibits, 
dramas and concerts, and even an International Naval Review 
that promises to be the biggest outing of its kind in history. 

In all, close to $25-million has been spent in anticipation 
of an influx of more than 2-million visitors to the Jamestown 
Festival. Every exhibit, every reconstructed fort or factory or 
battleground, is aimed to take the visitor back to the year 1607 
—350 years ago—when a small band of colonists established 
the first permanent English settlement in the New World. 

In a very real sense, a visit to Jamestown will be a pilgrim- 
age. This will be doubly true for Episcopalians, because it 
was in this green corner of America that the Anglican Church 
in the New World had its beginnings. The visitor who comes 
expecting thrills and chills—fireworks, so to speak—will in 
most cases be disappointed by the Jamestown Festival. It isn’t 
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what you see in this land of hallowed soil and old brick that 
makes Jamestown important, It’s what you feel. 

Nothing could better illustrate this point than the Old 
Church Tower, one of America’s noblest landmarks. Here in 
the western end of the town site is the only standing ruin of 
17th Century Jamestown. The roof of the ivy-covered tower is 
gone, but the weathered, hand-made brick of the walls has 
survived since 1639. The tower is part of the fourth church 
built here. In 1907, a Memorial Church was built adjacent 
to the tower, and here may be seen the cobblestone founda- 
tions of an earlier church, where the General Assembly of 
Virginia met in 1619. Here, too, Pocahontas and John Rolfe 
were married in 1614. 

In the quiet churchyard are the graves of some of the great 
names in Virginia history—Lee, Ludwell, Berkeley, and Harri- 
son. The old gravestones, weathered by countless pelting rains 
and split by the spreading roots of ancient trees, nonetheless 
carry legible carvings of the names of some of America’s earli- 
est settlers. 

The Rev. Churchill Gibson, retired rector of St. James 
Church in Richmond and one of the state’s outstanding clergy- 
men, is the official chaplain of the Tower Church. He was 
named by the Rt. Rev. George Gunn, Bishop of Southern 
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Colonial Studio: 


Here are replicas of the Godspeed, the Discovery and the Susan Constant, which Festival visitors may inspect. 


Virginia and chairman of the Interchurch 
Committee on Religious Functions at the 
Festival. Each day, services will be held 
at the old edifice by clergymen of all 
churches that existed in Virginia before 
the Revolution. 

Leaving Jamestown via the scenic Colo- 
nial Parkway (which is also the motorist’s 
link to Yorktown), the visitor can drive 
to restored Williamsburg, home of Wil- 
liam and Mary College and one of the 
quaintest villages in the land. Here you 
will find famed Bruton Parish, built in 
1715 during the golden days of Williams- 
burg’s romantic past. All of the nation’s 
great worshiped here, including Washing- 
ton, Monroe, Jefferson and Randolph. 
Here, too, is the font brought from James- 
town at which Princess Pocahontas was 
said to have been christened. 

The interior of Bruton Parish was re- 
stored in 1938 to its colonial appearance, 
and today the Church has more than 500 
communicants. Its activities, which in- 
clude regular morning and candlelight 
services, attract many of the tourists who 
see Williamsburg every year. 

Another church that is a must on the 
list of any visiting Episcopalian is the 
newly restored St. Luke’s Church near 
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Smithfield. This is the oldest standing 
church in America of English foundation, 
and it is the only surviving original Gothic 
structure in this country. St. Luke’s will 
be formally re-opened and dedicated May 
15 as a national shrine. 

In Richmond, one of the churches to 
see is white-framed St. John’s. Here, with 
Washington and Jefferson and other mem- 
bers of the Virginia Convention present, 
Patrick Henry delivered his immortal 
“Liberty or Death” speech. 

And in New Kent County, the church 
to see is St. Peter’s, where George Wash- 
ington is believed to have been married 
(see Woman’s Corner, page 41). On June 
2, Martha Washington Day will be ob- 
served throughout Virginia. 

The focal point of activity during the 
festival will, of course, be Jamestown it- 
self. Here, the visitor will see full-sized 
replicas of the Susan Constant, the God- 
speed, and the Discovery, the three tiny 
ships that brought the settlers to the New 
World 350 years ago. Here also is the 
“Glass House,” an open-sided, thatched 
roof structure with stone and daub ovens 
for making glass. During the festival, pro- 
fessional glass-blowers will demonstrate 
their craft, 


Not far from the factory is the recon+ 
structed James Fort, a stockade sheltering: 
18 thatched buildings. Originally, the fort! 
was on Jamestown island, but the land om 
which the fort first stood is now under 
water. 

As a center for exhibiting Indian lifes 
in the early Colonial period, the Festiva! 
Park has a replica of a typical Indian: 
chief’s dwelling, called Powhatan’s Lodge. 

Drama, too, plays an important part in: 
festival activities. Beginning May 13 in: 
the New Cove Amphitheatre will be “The: 
Founders,” by Pulitzer Prize playwright 
Paul Green. Another of his plays, “The 
Common Glory,” is appearing for its 11th 
season in the Lake Matoaka Amphitheatre 
beginning June 26th. 

On June 16th, the entire Episcopal 
Church will observe Jamestown Sunday. 
This will be in commemoration of the first 
recorded service of Holy Communion in 
America, and the Bishop of London has 
been asked to conduct a service in the Old 
Jamestown Church. 

All in all, Church people who visit the 


' Jamestown Festival stand a good chance 


of coming away with a lasting apprecia- 
tion of the rich past of America and the 
Episcopal Church. 
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These Historic Virginia Churches Await Your Pilgrimage 


It won’t be all Indians and stockades at 
the Jamestown Festival. For the three 
ships that brought the first permanent 
English settlers to America also brought 
the Gospel—enshrined in the first non- 
Roman house of worship in the New 
World. That title belongs to the Tower 
Church at Jamestown, which will prob- 
ably share the No. 1 Festival spot with 
Bruton Parish in nearby Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg. But there are others, scattered 
far and wide. In Alexandria is Christ 
{ Church, where George Washington 
. served as a vestryman. In St. Peter’s, New 
Kent County, he was married to Martha 
Custis. In St. John’s, Richmond, Patrick 
Henry had some strong words to say 
about death and liberty. Then there is 
one of the oldest of them all—St. Luke’s, 
Smithfield, built in 1632. 


Williams 


Bruton Parish, Williamsburg (above and below), built in 1674, is 
said to be the oldest Episcopal church in constant use in America. 


sy 


The Tower Church, Jamestown (left), where Pocahontas married 
John Rolfe, and St. Peter’s, New Kent (below), site of the Washington 
nuptials, wedded the Church to a growing America. 


Williams 


St. Luke’s, Smithfield—a $200,000 restoration. 
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Detroit’s famed Mariners’ Church, for more than a cen- 
tury a spiritual beacon to Great Lakes seamen, resumed 
services Easter Day after being closed three years while 
the building was moved from its former waterfront loca- 
tion to a new Civic Center area. The church’s ministry will 


Newark-Sponsored Refugees 
Attend Thanksgiving Service 


It was, of course, in 1607 that the tiny 
band of English settlers bowed their heads 
on the shores of Virginia to give thanks 
for a safe arrival in America. In Newark, 
N. J., last month, 160 refugees sponsored 
by the Diocese of Newark gathered in 
Trinity Cathedral to offer their thanks for 
being on freedom’s side of the Iron Cur- 
tain. 


They heard the Rev. John R. Green, 
chairman of Newark’s Refugee Resettle- 
ment Committee, describe freedom as the 
“oreatest gift” which this country offers 
to refugees. He also expressed “our grati- 
tude to you for the blow you have struck 
for freedom... . our freedom and your 
freedom.” 

As he pointed out to his listeners, this 
country was “begun and developed by 
refugees such as you . . . who have pro- 
claimed the priceless benefits of liberty 
and fought every attempt to undermine 
it in our nation.” 

Later at an informal supper in Cathe- 
dral House after the service, the Rey. 
Alexander Jurisson, National Council’s 
resettlement director, said that the Epis- 
copal Church is at present leading ali of 
the churches connected with Church 
World Service in the number of refugees 
resettled. The total of about 4,000 includes 
more than 400.4dungarians. 
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A Famed Seamen’s Church Re-Opens Its 


The Rev. Ralph Lasher, deputy-in- 
charge of refugee work for the Episcopal 
Church at Camp Kilmer, was also a 
speaker. 

Refugees attending the service came 
from Hungary, East Germany, Poland, 
Soviet Russia, Holland-Indonesia, China, 
Czechoslovakia, Estonia and Albania. One 
family came from the Jewish-Arab con- 


flict in the Middle East. 


Southern Diocese to Hold 
First Capital Funds Drive 


For the first time in its history, the 34- 
year-old Diocese of Upper South Carolina 
will conduct a capital funds drive to boost 
its missionary work. 

T. E. Davis of Newberry, president of 
Upper South Carolina’s Episcopal Church 
Foundation, reports that the $360,000 
diocesan-wide campaign will be held dur- 
ing the first five months of 1958. 

The foundation has picked R. C. Den- 
nis of Kansas City, Mo., to direct the 
drive. He has directed similar drives in 
California, Arizona and, currently, in the 
Diocese of Kentucky. 

Bishop C. Alfred Cole is chairman of 
the foundation’s board. Other officers in- 
clude the Rev. Capers Satterlee of Spar- 
tanburg, vice president; R. Hoke Robin- 
son of Columbia, secretary, and Ernest 
Patton of Greenville, treasurer. 


become increasingly more vital as Detroit becomes an 
important link in the St. Lawrence Seaway. All services 
at the church are broadcast to Great Lakes ships. Shown 
at opening services are Michigan’s Bishop Richard Emrich 
(kneeling) and the Rey. Elmer Usher, rector. 


Doors 


Detroit Free Press 


Priest Asks Labor’s Help 
In Raising Nation’s Morality 


In Atlantic City last month, an Epis- 
copal clergyman called on organized la-- 
bor to help the Church bring a new: 
morality to America. 

The appeal came from the Rev. G. Paull 
Musselman, executive secretary of Na-- 
tional Council’s Division of Urban Indus- - 
trial Church Work. Speaking before the: 
United Auto Workers, Mr. Musselman : 
noted that the Church and labor share: 
similar problems. 

“You are men organized for work; we: 
(the Church) are men organized for wor- - 
ship. We have our troubles with open 
shops and with unorganized worshipers, 
as you do with unorganized workers, but 
we are trying to straighten that out.” 

He praised the UAW for creating a re- 
view board of private citizens to act as a 
public watchdog on union ethical prob- 
lems. The seven-man board includes a 
Protestant, Roman Catholic and Jewish 
clergyman. Mr. Musselman urged labor 
and the Church to work together for a 
“new life, under God, which will wipe out 
sore spots of intolerance, and poverty and 
crime.” 

In an introductory speech, UAW 
President Walter Reuther recalled that 
Mr. Musselman had always “proclaimed 
and defended” the rights of labor to or- 
ganize, to bargain, and to “seek its share 
of economic and social justice.” 
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EThis summer, two 
ye the Church’s semi- 
aries will have new 
en at the helm. The 


Dr. Coburn: He'll 
go to ETS. 


Wide July 1 and the 
Rev. Richard H. Wilmer Jr., minister to 
‘Episcopal Students at Yale University, 
/New Haven, Conn., takes on his duties as 
dean of Berkeley Divinity School, New 
‘Haven, Conn., June 4. 

| Dean Coburn, who has been at the New- 
ark Cathedral since 1953, will succeed 
Very Rev. Charles L. Taylor who resigned 
‘last December to become the first execu- 


‘Seamen’s Institute To Move 
10 Blocks In Philadelphia 


After 37 years at one location, the Sea- 
men’s Church Institute in Philadelphia is 
moving to a new home. 

It is being ousted, in a sense, by history. 
It has until February to move from pres- 
ent quarters near the waterfront, an area 
which is being converted into the National 
' Independence Park Mall. A sum of $625,- 
000 has been paid for the institute’s build- 
ing by the federal government. 

The seamen’s new home, for which final 
settlement was to have been made May 15, 
will be the Rio Hotel on Locust Street. 
The Institute is buying it for $315,000. It 
hopes to move in at the end of the summer 
after spending $100,000 on renovations. 

The Rio, located in a night club dis- 
trict, is about 10 blocks from the old loca- 
tion. Despite its environs, it will be han- 
dier for seamen than the former site, 
according to the associate superintendent, 
the Rev. James F. McElroy, an Episcopal 
priest. 

The Institute’s dori enilont, the Rev. 
Dr. Percy R. Stockman, in charge since its 
founding, is retiring this summer. He is 
also an Episcopal priest. A Lutheran 
clergyman is a full-time chaplain, and a 
Methodist minister serves part-time. A 
Presbyterian layman is ships’ visitor. 

Established under episcopal auspices 
as a “home away from home” for seamen 
in port, the Institute caters largely to one- 
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NATION 


tive director of the American Association 
of Theological Schools. Dean Coburn is a 
native of Danbury, Conn., and a graduate 
of Princeton University. 

After graduation, he went to Istanbul, 
Turkey, where he taught English and biol- 
ogy at Robert College. He then entered 
Union Theological Seminary in New York 
City and was ordained in 1943. Before 
going to Newark, he was assistant at Grace 
Church, New York City; a Navy chaplain 
during World War II in the Pacific, and 
rector of Grace Church, Amherst, Mass. 
Dean Coburn is the author of Prayer and 
Personal Religion, recently carried by 
ECnews as a Lenten serial. He is married 
and the father of four children. 

Meanwhile, Berkeley’s dean-elect has 
already been serving at the seminary as 
Adjunct Professor of Theology. As dean, 
Dr. Wilmer succeeds the Very Rev. Dr. 


nighters. But one resident has been there 
for 20 years. He is 87 years old. 

Chosen from 40 hotels under considera- 
tion, the Rio has 94 rooms, 46 of which 
have private tile baths. The rest have run- 
ning water. These facilities are lacking in 
the rooms in the present building. 

The hotel will be renovated to accom- 
modate approximately the same number 
of men that can be housed in the present 
location—211 in rooms and dormitories. 
Occupancy averages 120 a night. It is be- 
lieved, however, that the rates of $1.50 for 
a room and 60 cents for a dormitory bed 
will have to be raised. 

The Rio was once the site of the Tabu 
Supper Club and Bar, although the 
Princeton Club of Philadelphia is just 
across the street, Mr. McElroy hastens to 
point out. The bar may be kept for snack 
purposes, but the “adjuncts” will have to 
go, “much as some of the boys might enjoy 
them,” Mr. McElroy said. 

A chapel accommodating 50 persons 
will be set up in the new quarters and 
services will continue as usual—at noon 
on Wednesdays and on Sunday mornings. 

The chapel is used for funerals of sea- 
men who die in Philadelphia, and occa- 
sionally for weddings, baptisms and 
confirmations. 

A house manager, activities director, 
receptionist, secretary, two bookkeepers, 
deskmen, maids and maintenance men 
round out the Institute staff. Main sup- 
port comes from the Community Chest. 
memberships and endowments. 


-hanging the Guard: Two New England Seminaries Elect New Deans 


Percy L. Urban, who retires in June 
because of the Church’s requirements for 
retirement of clergy at the age of 72. 

Dr. Wilmer (at 
right), 40, is a native | 
of Ancon, Canal Zone. 
He is a graduate of | 
Yale and New York’s 
General Theological 
Seminary. He was or- 
dained in 1942. 

He was successive- 
ly deacon-in-charge, 
vicar and rector of St. 


Dr. Wilmer: 
John’s Church in Mt. 90 to Berkeley 


He’ll 


Ranier, Md.; a navy chaplain and chap- 
lain of the University of the South at 
Sewanee, Tenn., Dr. Wilmer is the author 
of The Doctrine of the Church in the 
English Reformation. He is married and 
the father of six children. 


Chicago’s Bishop Street Blesses 
New, $9 Million Hospital Wing 


Nearly a century ago, the rector of 
Grace Church, Chicago, the Rev. Clinton 
Locke, established St. Luke’s Free Hos- 
pital—eight beds in a small frame house. 

The hospital grew through the years to 
a sizeable private institution. Although the 
Episcopal Church assumes no financial 
responsibility, Episcopalians individually 
have contributed to its support and served 
on its board of trustees. A year ago, St. 
Luke’s merged with Presbyterian Hos- 
pital. 

Last month, Suffragan Bishop Charles 
L. Street of Chicago, and the Rev. Louis 
W. Sherwin, Presbyterian chaplain, gave 
the benediction and invocation, respec- 
tively, at a cornerstone laying ceremony. 

It was the beginning of the largest proj- 
ect in the hospital’s $18,500,000 develop- 
ment project—a new, 13-story building 
costing $9,380,000. It will adjoin existing 
buildings and will accommodate 500 pa- 
tients. It will also contain administration 
offices, a chapel, teaching facilities, and 
X-ray and radio therapy sections. It is 
scheduled for completion in 1959. 

Under a new set-up, the Diocese of Chi- 
cago will play a more prominent role in 
the hospital. Its board of trustees will be 
at least 4gth Episcopal and ‘th Presby- 
terian. A six-member clerical board will 
contain three Episcopalians—Bishops Bur- 
rill and Street, and the Rev. Charles 
Schreiner, of Winnetka. 
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Pastoral Studies Institute 
Becomes a ‘First’ For Church 


A clergyman, like any other profession- 
al man, can get stale if he doesn’t keep up 
with advances in his field. 


It is also pretty well established that 
experience . . . both your own and the 
other fellow’s . . . is the best teacher. 

This is the thinking behind a history- 
making move in the Diocese of Michigan 
—the founding of the first Institute for 
Advanced Pastoral Studies in the Epis- 
copal Church. 


Working with a fund of $100,000 raised 
by concerned laymen in the greater De- 
troit area, the Institute will operate for a 
two-year experimental period. It is under 
the direction of the Rev. Reuel L. Howe, 
professor of pastoral theology at Virginia 
Theological Seminary and a member of 
the National Council of Churches’ Depart- 
ment of Pastoral Services. His office will 
be in Christ Church, Cranbrook, whose 
laymen and rector, the Rev. Robert L. 
DeWitt, were instrumental in establishing 
the center. 


Courses will be open to clergy of all 
denominations, the only requirement be- 
ing that they must have been ordained for 
at least five years. 

Subjects will range over the fields of 
pastoral calling; ministering to the sick, 
the dying, older people and the bereaved; 
preparation for baptism, confirmation and 
marriage; principles and methods of 
counseling, particularly on marital and 
family problems; the minister’s family 
life; community relations; the use of com- 
munity resources; clergy-laity relation- 
ships; the problems of communicating the 
Gospel to people. 

The Institute’s program will consist of 
a year-round series of conferences, each 
lasting 10 days and each attended by 12 
ministers. The enrollment and program 
will be enlarged as more resources become 
available. 

Dr. Howe, an author as well as an edu- 
cator, feels this way about the Institute: 

“The spiritual profession of the sacred 
ministry demands no less of the men in 
its ranks than do the professions of law or 
medicine or commerce. The standards of 
performance and capability for ministers 
are set high, indeed, and the development 
of the sacred skills and spiritual qualities 
required to meet those standards is a com- 
pelling and continuing responsibility of 
the Church and its members.” 

Among outstanding Episcopal clergy on 
the board of trustees are Bishops Emrich 
and Lichtenberger, Canon Wedel, Dean 
Jesse M. Trotter of Virginia Seminary, 
and the Rev. Dr. David R. Hunter, head 
of the Episcopal Church’s Christian Edu- 
cation department. 
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DIOCESAN 


A’Special Report: 


Can a Diocese Aid Mental Health Work} 
Here's a Practical Program In New Jerse? 


The following article on New 
Jersey’s approach to the problem 
of mental health is by the Rev. 
Warren L. Howell, rector of St. 
Michael’s Church, Trenton, N. J. 
He was the organizer of the Mercer 
County (N. J.) Association for 
Mental Health and served as its 
first president from 1955-56. He is 
a member of the Diocesan Chris- 
tian Social Relations Department 
and the Trenton Youth Consulta- 
tion Service. 


It is necessary for Christians to under- 
stand that a Christian view of “mental 
health” embraces a dimension of reality 
higher and deeper than any secular or 
strictly scientific view can embrace. Very 
commonly, it is thought that “mental 
health” is strictly a medical problem—or 
at least one which religion has little if any 
vital contribution to make. But as Chris- 
tians, affirming the historic faith of the 
Church Catholic as the meaning of human 
life, we need to be reminded that when 
we are dealing with mental health we are 


dealing with levels of reality that no sec 
lar or strictly pragmatic view of hum. 
experience can really account for or fina 
ly deal with at all. For “mental health” ” 
a misnomer, the term being used only & 
cause health as such was too long thoug? 
of only in bodily or physical terms. TY 
term “mental health” serves to emphasii 
that health is mental as well as bodily, ; 
sickness is both mental and bodily. B: 
because both health and sickness, whethe 
mental or physical, are within a sing 
person—the “person in the body” as D‘} 
Leland Hinzie describes it—there is mj 
such thing as strictly mental health | 
strictly physical health, for these are onh} 
aspects of the person, whether the perso« 
enjoys wholeness of himself or suffer! 
from a lack of such wholeness. 
In any case, a Christian understandins) 
can only be dynamic, a “psychosomaté} 
view,” to use a term which 20th centurs| 
science has had to recapture from Serif) 
tural language. Abundant evidence ina) 
sists that what all people really hope for 
is a relationship of themselves to others 
within the creation and to the ground o 
creation that is essentially “of faith.” 


Our reason for taking time to define ou: 


Ward Photo, Richmond, Va. 


Uncorking Chaplain: the Rev. R. Taylor Scott, flanked by students Brad Robertson 
and Darracott Vaughan, is chaplain and line coach at St. Christopher’s School, 
Richmond, Va. A former University of Virginia end, he likes to shed clerical collar 
and “uncorks” through football. He also teaches Sacred Studies. 
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anguage is that so many members of the 
thurch go on thinking of mental health 
ind sickness in the same secular or strict- 
‘hy scientific terms that one might expect 
': humanist or rationalist to use, whereas 
fiphristian understanding is both higher 
‘nd deeper; higher—because salvation, as 
he Church knows it in Christ, relates the 
ndividual and all people who possess 
fsuch salvation to God himself, that is, 
‘creates in us hope of righteousness as we 
earn to “wait for the Spirit”; and deeper 
‘—because the human dilemmas of anxiety, 
guilt, hate and meaningless isolation pene- 
‘irate to the ground of our being, and thus 
‘cannot finally be reached or healed by 
lar or strictly scientific power or 


\ 


“SPECIAL REPORT 


the Church is: “We, through the Spirit, 
who wait for the hope of righteousness by 
faith. ... For in Jesus Christ . . . faith 
worketh by love.” 

Whenever the Church discerns this dy- 
namic resource for well-being with which 
her Lord has richly endowed her life, and 
whenever the Church truly understands 
her great commission both to teach and to 
heal, guiding people through the Hell 
of anxiety, isolation and lovelessness to 
the depths and to the heights of the love 
of God in Christ, then the Church is ready 
to work mightily to build mental health 
on one level within the civil community 
and on another level within the commu- 
nity of Christ. 

How then, guided by this perspective, 
can the Church work to build mental 


s 


Alexander’s 


The Rev. Elmer A. Sullivan, vicar of St. Luke’s Church, Trenton, N. J., is Episcopal 
Chaplain in the State Hospital. Here, he counsels a patient. 


standing as we do in native anxiety, isola- 
tion and powerlessness, become related to 
sources of faith, community and love do 
we ever enjoy the peace that outruns our 
limited logic. As Anton Boisen has said, 
those who are mentally ill “have brought 
the divine down to their own level.” This 
has happened because their human ex- 
perience has so largely robbed them of 
their birthright of “righteousness by 
faith,” that is, meaningful relationship to 
other human beings loving enough to pro- 
duce in them stability, balance, sponta- 
neity, the capacity to recognize authority 
without forfeiting freedom, and the abil- 
ity to retain freedom, to be the self with- 
out selling their souls for synthetic se- 
curity. In all this the need is for sharing 
in the vital life of a community of genuine 
grace, a community of “kindred minds 
like to that above.” This is, of course, what 
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health? Within the Diocese of New Jer- 
sey a pattern has been growing over a 
number of years which has served to focus 
the minds of all churchmen, clergy and 
lay people, on the resources which the 
Church possesses. A number of specific 
steps have been taken. First, the Depart- 
ment of Christian Social Relations has 
taken a real interest in the New Jersey 
Association for Mental Health, a division 
within the National Association of Men- 
tal Health. The executive director of the 
diocesan department, the Rev. Canon Rob- 
ert D. Smith, working through the New 
Jersey Welfare Council, was one of those 
most instrumental in bringing into being 
the present association, which now has 
chapters in 12 counties. 

A number of clergy and lay people have 
taken real interest and active part in this 
community mental health movement. 


These include the Dean of Trinity Cathe- 
dral, Trenton, the Very Rev. Frederic M. 
Adams, who also represented the diocese 
on the board of the state association for a 
number of years. 


Secondly, the Diocese of New Jersey 
has taken real interest in clinical pastoral 
training for seminarians and clergy. The 
examining chaplains have a regulation 
that requires all candidates for Holy Or- 
ders to take at least one quarter of clini- 
cal training within their seminary course, 
unless specifically exempted by the bish- 
op. Exemptions to such training are 
granted by the bishop, but about one-third 
of all candidates in recent years have 
received the training. 

There is an annual conference con- 
ducted by the bishop and the executive 
director of the Department of Christian 
Social Relations to review and evaluate 
the experiences of candidates who have 
taken clinical. training. As the program 
involves seminarians of many communions 
and does not require or even teach a par- 
ticular theological point of view, it is felt 
that there is a need for such conferences 
to help seminarians arrive at a sound syn- 
thesis of the results of psychological ex- 
perience and the teaching of the Church. 
In any case, a chief value of such training 
in hospitals under supervision of trained 
chaplains is found in its exploration by 
the future priest of his own motivations, 
and an honest searching of himself to test 
his conviction of vocation to the priest- 
hood. 

The significant role of the clergy in 
areas of mental health is recognized also 
in continuing efforts of the Department 
of Christian Social Relations to secure 
adequate chaplaincy services in the vari- 
ous hospitals and institutions within the 
diocese. As is true in many places, rectors 
and vicars are asked to minister to Episco- 
pal patients or residents of various hos- 
pital and institutional facilities near their 
parishes. 

The diocesan department has also been 
instrumental in securing full time chap- 
lains in all New Jersey mental hospitals, 
and at present clinical training centers are 
in operation in three of these institutions. 
In addition the diocesan department has 
part-time (one day a week) seminars for 
local parish clergy for periods of three to 
six months in hospitals where clinical 
training centers have been established. 

In 1956, the annual Clergy Conference 
of the Diocese was entirely devoted to 
“The Church and Social Work,” dealing 
with mental health problems in large 
measure. Presided over by the bishop, the 
Rt. Rev. Alfred L. Banyard, and planned 
by the Department of Christian Social Re- 
lations, the conference attracted clergy 

continued on page 19 
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Jamestown Makes Me Think: 
They were exciting days. The East 
India Company had just completed 
its first voyage, Shakespeare was 
busy turning out the pot-boilers 
which became immortal, Bacon was 
being very wise, Galileo was happily 
inventing, Cervantes was writing Don 
Quixote and the Jesuits were about to 
begin their famous failure in Para- 
guay. And there were those English- 
men crossing the Atlantic. 

Someone has recently waxed very 
eloquent about those settlers: “To 
leave their homes and cross the sea 
was an adventure to which the only 
known parallet was the flight of the 
Children of Israel from Egypt into 
the wilderness, with the Red Sea be- 
tween them and the Promised Land.” 

Unlike the Children of Israel, those 
settlers had the support of their mon- 
arch, James I, “who would have been 
a great statesman had he been able 
to live up to his best moments.” And 
there can be no doubt that these set- 
tlers saw themselves as primarily a 
band of Christians. Dale’s Laws, with 
their emphasis that “Almighty God 
be duly and daily served,” empha- 
sized that—although the time some 
settlers spent looking for gold sug- 
gests that not all their thoughts were 
other-worldly. 

But all that is 350 years ago. How 
does it look today from Westminster ? 

In the first place we can share 
much of your excitement. When 
ECnews editor William S. Lea came 
to England a year ago, one of my 
delights was to take him to lunch in 
Richmond, England. There we found 
a large chunk of common ground. 
The representatives of English towns 
and cities with American associations 
who were invited to Jamestown found 
that same common ground and, we 
hope, succeeded in increasing its 
area. 

But all excitement, if it has true 
roots, must be mingled with musings. 
And, on this particular subject, our 
musings must have quite a degree of 


“if only .. .” among their ingredi- 
ents. If only Britain had known in 
the 17th Century as much about the 
building of a commonwealth as she 
does in the 20th, how different his- 
tory would have been. 

This is the second time that such 
thoughts have been on our minds in 
a major way in the last few months. 
The other was when Ghana was in- 
augurated. In this case, Britain was 
able to say to a sometime colony: 
“You are grown up. Let us welcome 
you into the fulness of your heritage 
alongside us.” When all that was 
happening, I, at least, kept on think- 
ing of what a parallel the history of 
Britain’s relations with America 
could once have provided and didn’t. 

In that process of growing up, 
Ghana was served in no small degree 
by the Church. It was the Church 
which taught the Ghanaians to read, 
to realize the dignity of man, to be- 
come equipped for self-determina- 
tion. And, for the most part, it was 
Britain which found the men and the 
resources which, under God, started 
and nurtured. the Church in Ghana. 
It was thé*same Society for the Prop- 
agation of the Gospel which figured 
so largely in 18th Century American 
history that supported the Church in 
Ghana. And, in the case of Ghana, 
the British government did nothing 
to impede the growth of the Church. 
Equal Among Equals: How dif- 
ferent in America. The oldest per- 
manent settlement was already 94 
years of age before Britain had given 
life to its first missionary-sending so- 
ciety—the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel. Previous to that, 
the provision of clergy was, in the 
words of a contemporary, “verie 
meane indeede”. And even when it 
was founded, that society had for the 
best part of a century to battle with 
successive British governments be- 
fore the Church in America became 
adult by having its first bishop. It’s 
true, of course, that not all the set- 
tlers wanted a bishop. But many did. 


The miracle—and surely it is a sign 
of the hand of God—is that the Epis- 
copal Church survived so long with- 
out an episcopate. The refusal to pro- 
vide a bishop was just one—and a 
very important one—of the many evi- 
dences that Britain had not yet 
learned how to be an equal among 
equals in a commonwealth partner- 
ship. Had it done so then, President 
Eisenhower and Prime Minister Mac- 
millan might not have had to make 
their recent trip to Bermuda. And 
today’s world might not have looked 
quite so much like a couple of bris- 
tling boxing rings. 

What Might Have Been: But 
that brings us back into the realm of 
“if only...” And it is a realm where 
the air is too rarified for us to live 
long. What concerns us now is that 
the Jamestown celebrations have hap- 
pened once again, and your country 
and mine have been brought that 
much nearer. That coming together 
has been in the realm of the spirit, 
which ultimately will prevail despite 
the cavortings of the politicians. 

To those Jamestown celebrations 
came some 40 or so prominent Brit- 
ish citizens. And, very rightly, they 
included British clergymen whose 
priesthood is identical with the priest- 
hood of your own clergy, whose ap- 
proach to God is on identical lines 
with yours. Although, for the duration 
of their visit, they had to learn sev- 
eral, to my mind, curious bits of 
spelling, and tune in their ears to un- 
usual accents, they speak the same 
language. 

As, from our little window in West- 
minster, we look first westward across 
thousands of miles of ocean to James- 
town and then eastwards across the 
endless land masses of Europe and 
Asia to Moscow and Pekin, we know 
that that same language is but a sign 
of a unity which is much deeper and 
infinitely more important. It is and 
it must remain embedded in Dale’s 
injunction that Almighty God be duly 
and daily served. 
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Will the Church Be Too Late In Africa? 
\WCC Program to Study Christian Role 


One of the most interesting projects 
now under way in the World Council of 
Churches is the pursuit of studies in the 
areas of rapid social change. This three 
‘year study of the common Christian re- 
sponsibility toward areas of rapid social 
change was made possible by a grant of 
$145,000 from John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
The four geographical areas under imme- 
diate consideration are Asia, Africa, the 


. Near East and Latin America. 


The work undertaken by the Division of 
Studies is so vast it would be confusing 
to try to cover it all, even in outline form. 
As an example of the relevance of an ecu- 
menical inquiry on rapid social change, 
let us turn to the situation of the churches 
in Africa. 

A Christian leader in Central Africa 
gives a clue to this relevance for his part 
of the vast continent: “Nothing is more 
necessary here at the moment than such a 
study of rapid social change. The churches 
are years out-of-date in their thinking, 
and we are all in danger of being bystand- 
ers at the birth of a new age, instead of 
the one midwife having the wisdom and 
ability to procure a safe delivery! 

“Time is short here, the next five to 
seven years may be vital, if we have that 
long. The old order is changing with revo- 


lutionary speed; the churches are bewil- 
dered and floundering; missionaries are 
over-burdened with the daily routine and 
hesitant of change —either in thought 
forms or in methods; indeed, very few 
seem to be aware of the gravity of the 
situation. A study project will not solve 
our problems, but I believe it is the in- 
dispensible first step towards solution.” 

The study program outlined by the 
World Council of Churches for Africa 
includes such important subjects for dis- 
cussion as urbanization, rural reconstruc- 
tion, national economic and social devel- 
opment, nationalism, and the impact of 
the West. 

This program has been under way for 
only one year, and the time has been spent 
largely in consultation with churches in 
yarious countries in an effort to work out 
the right methods of organizing and con- 
ducting the program. It is already taking 
shape in such places as Liberia, Ghana, 
Northern Rhodesia, Sierra Leone, Kenya, 
and the Union of South Africa. 

Dr. John Karefa-Smart of Sierra Leone 
is serving for 18 months as staff consultant 
for this study in West and Central Africa, 
which falls under the Division’s Depart- 
ment of Church and Society. 

One of the specific results of this study 


Columnist James W. Kennedy recently procured this photo of Anglican churchmen 
in procession to liturgy at Holy Trinity Lavra, Zagorsk, Moscow Province, in Russia a 
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year ago. Second in line is the Archbishop of York, Dr. A. M. Ramsey. 


FEUMENTCAL REPORT... 


by James W. Kennedy 


will be the opening of new frontiers of 
Christian social concern. This is extremely 
important for the social thought and ac- 
tion of the ecumenical movement in gen- 
eral, and for the churches of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America in particular, on whose 
problems the study is mainly focused. 

As Paul Abrecht said recently in a brief 
review: 

“The study of rapid social change has 
been received with much interest and en- 
thusiasm in the churches of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America, and it is providing 
these churches with a much needed op- 
portunity to participate actively in the 
ecumenical study on social questions. It is 
also helping Christians in these areas to 
realize their place in the whole ecumeni- 
cal enterprise.” 


World-Wide Notes 


World-wide racial and ethnic tensions 
will be one of the major discussion sub- 
jects at the annual meeting of the United 
States Conference of the World Council 
of Churches, May 8-10, at Buck Hill 
Falls, Pa: 

The social revolution in Bolivia, one of 
the areas of rapid social change, has 
brought positive results for the preaching 
of the Gospel. The Indian now wishes to 
learn. The educational work of the evan- 
gelical church is being carried out in all 
corners of the Bolivian countryside. 

M. M. Thomas of India said at a con- 
ference in Indonesia that “unless the fun- 
damental questions underlying the prob- 
lems of rapid social change in Southeast 
Asia are dealt with, even the urgent ques- 
tions will be treated in the wrong way.” 

The Joint Committee working on a plan 
of merger for the World Council of 
Churches and the International Mission- 
ary Society met in London, April 7-10, to 
prepare its recommendations for the next 
meeting of the Central Committee this 
summer in New Haven. The prospects for 
affirmative action are bright. 

An international Conference on Radio 
and Television was held in Frankfurt, Ger- 
many, April 25-May 1. The theme, “Bring- 
ing Modern Man to a Christian Life,’”’ was 
discussed by leaders in Christian broad- 
casting from North America, Europe, 
Asia, Africa, Australia and the Near East. 
Each speaker stressed the bearing on 
Christian broadcasting of the religious 
and cultural patterns of his own country. 
A full story will be carried in a later 
issue. 
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The Next Year 


and the die will more 
han likely be cast! 


PERHAPS NOT TOO FAR from your home 
—as you read this—there is a boy literally 
on his own... lonely, neglected, confused. 
He is really a decent kid at heart, trying 

to struggle with all kinds of indecencies. 
But he is finding the going tough because, 
as you well know, it is awfully hard to 
muster up courage when there is no one 
who believes in you or cares about you. And 
it is harder still because this boy is young 
and has no one to help with decisions . . . 
especially when the issues he faces are all 
mixed up with moral values that he probably 
senses but, through no fault of his own, 
finds never really clear. Yes—another year 


and the die may be cast. . . another year 


and the basic decencies of this boy will 

be crushed and society can start preparing 
to pay some kind of an ultimate price for 
turning its back on this boy... for 
neglecting instead of loving him. An exag- 
geration? Not one bit; there are thousands 
of boys throughout America in the same 
kind of tough spot. And BOYS’ HOME 
could help them just as it has helped 
hundreds of similar youths. But to do this 
job Boys’ Home itself needs help 

wo YOUR FEERI 


a 
Photo courtesy H. Armstrong Robe 
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Even a little can be a great dex 


Right now Boys’ Home is enlarging. The Little 


| eon 


RAIN 


HERE. — — — — ——_ 


YoU can make an investment in youth 


... you can help provide a home for 
a boy who has no home. You can make any size 
gift to this great institution which has existed 
within the framework of the Episcopal Church 
for fifty years. For instance, here’s what your 


] 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Boys’ Cottage has been partially completed. 
| 

gift will do: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


It will eventually hold 45 of the little fellows 
between the ages of six and eight years. This 
BEOGI00-2A year’s tuition $150.00—For a half year work can be completed with YOUR help and 

$ 75.00—For three months $ 25.00—For one month 
L] My gift is enclosed 


contribution. 


ce Your gift to Boys’ Home, Covington, Virginia, 


Address 
City State 


| 
may be deducted in computing your income tax. | 
BOYS’ HOME, COVINGTON, VIRGINIA. | 
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; 
} from the whole diocese, together with so- 
‘cial workers and Nevchiattiets who are 


\ communicants of the Church, Leaders in- 


b 


i cluded a seminary professor in Christian 
ethics and pastoral psychology, the Rev. 
| Thomas J. Bigham of General Theological 


Seminary, New York; the clinical director 


} of Pennsylvania Hospital for Mental and 
) Nervous Diseases, Dr. Harold H. Morris 
) Jr.; the executive secretary of the Family 
) Counselling Service of Camden (one of 
(three offices under the Diocesan Youth 
Consultation Service program), 
| Catherine S. Zimmerman; and the execu- 
/) tive secretary of Health and Welfare Divi- 
sion of the national Department of Chris- 
| tian Social Relations, the Rev. Kenneth E. 
) Nelson. 


Miss 


The role of lay people is likewise taken 
into account in bringing the resources of 
the Church to bear upon human need, es- 


pecially where unresolved human prob- 


lems and emotional dilemmas stand be- 


| tween people and a vital relationship with 


God in Christ. “Religion and Mental 


| Health” is being studied by local Wom- 


an’s Auxiliaries. The clergy conference 


I last year will be followed up by clergy 


seminars in several districts of the diocese, 


| jointly sponsored by the Department of 
[ Christian Social Relations and Youth Con- 
 sultation Service offices. 


There will be 


workshops for clergy over a period of 


| some months, with psychiatric and social 
| work consultants taking part. ; 


The intention of these practical pro- 
grams is to fulfill a resolution passed by 


| the annual convention of the diocese last 


year to the effect that all church people 


| -are encouraged (1) to support the pro- 


grams in their communities sponsored by 
the Mental Health Movement and related 
groups; and (2) to provide in the 
churches opportunities for ways in which 


| the Church may more deeply understand 


the needs of people in living and working 
together and may more effectively relate 
its dynamic resources to emotional and 


‘religious growth. Finally, the Diocesan 


Department of Christian Social Relations 
has recently created a new Committee on 
Religion and Mental Health, which will 
promote this program throughout the dio- 
cese, and which will keep in vital contact 
with such movements as the National As- 
sociation for Mental Health and the newly 
created National Academy for Religion 
and Mental Health. 

By such means, the Church labors to 
fulfill the petition of the lovely hymn... 

“Cod of Mercy, God of Grace 

Show the brightness of thy face; 

Shine upon us, Saviour shine, 

Fill Thy Church with light divine; 

And thy saving health extend 

Unto earth’s remotest end.” 
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for your church 


this easy and 
dignified way— 


Keepsake Plates 
picture your church— 
ideal group project 


Every member and friend of your 
church will thank you for the chance to 
buy these lovely spiritual mementoes. 
Fine glazed porcelain plates are deco- 
rated in 23 Kt. Gold—your choice of 
border designs. An artist’s drawing of 
your church is fired on plates under in- 
tense heat and will never come off. 

Your group wiil enjoy sponsoring this 
easy fund-raising project that puts a re- 
minder of the church in every home. Over 


RAISE MONEY 


two million Keepsake Plates have been 
sold for churches, schools, hospitals and 
other organizations. They’re ideal for 
anniversaries, dedications and bazaars. 
They make wonderful gifts for holidays, 
weddings, birthdays. 

See for yourself why Keepsake Plates 
are so popular. Send for wholesale price 
list, full-color catalog and samples of 
plates we have made for other churches. 
Write today, at no obligation, to: 


WORLD WIDE Art Studios, P.O. Box 995, Covington, Tennessee 


@ 
YOU MAY KNOW 


The Episcopal Church Needs 
Trained Women Workers 


DO YOU KNOW 


About The Opportunities 
For Training 


? 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO: 
Windham House 
326 West 108th Street 
New York 25, New York 


Saint Margaret’s House 
1820 Scenic Avenue 
Berkeley 9, California 


Welcome... .10 OUR EPISCOPALIAN FRIENDS 
FROM VIRGINIA’S MOST UNIQUE RESORT 


Tired and in need of a change? 
Come up where Fun and Friend- 
ship go hand in hand, in this 
exhilarating ‘‘high-in-the-sky” 
Vacationland! Active Vacations, 
Romantic Honeymoons, Artists’ 
Workshops. Card Parties, Danc- 
ing, Swimming, Golf, Hayrides 


and Good Food with generous 
servings are among a few of our 
many feature attractions. 40 miles 
N.W. of Roanoke. Lodge and cot- 
tages heated early and late in the 
season. Open June 14th until 
Sept. 15th. We'll be happy to send 
you more information. 


CRAIG SPRINGS RESORT 


Craig Springs, Va. 
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Jamestown — 
A Turning Point In History 


There is no place in either North or South America 
which carries quite so deep a significance as does James- 
town in Virginia. On this swampy island which hugs the 
shore of the James River, the English in 1607 made their 
first permanent settlement in the New World. With it they 
brought their language, their culture, their laws, their 
religion and their Church. To understand the meaning of 
this particular place, we must see it against the background 
of its history and in the light of the tremendous forces 
which were at work in European life at this particular time. 


The age of discovery, of which Jamestown is a part, 
represents the first great outbreaking of Western European 
peoples. Up to this time they were relative “nobodys” in 
history. They had made no earth-shaking contributions 
which could match either Greece or Rome. Although the 
Renaissance had touched these people and the revival of 
learning had brought a measure of scholarship and culture, 
they were yet to make their great contribution to history. 
Shakespeare had written his great plays, it is true, but the 
future was to hold far more than had the past. Within a 
few short years the people of Western Europe were to seize 
practically all of the good land which was left in the 
temporate zones of the earth. They did this at a time when 
the Arab world lay in darkness and the great civilizations 
of India and China were on the wane. In Europe, England 
herself had not yet become really a first-class power, al- 
though, with the defeat of the Spanish Armada, she was on 
her way. When the three little ships of the Virginia Com- 
pany slipped down the Thames and out through the Chan- 
nel to the broad Atlantic, few realized what great future lay 
in store for England and for the continent, which these 
brave adventurers were to claim for their King. 


If the colony at Jamestown had been a failure, we would 
be speaking Spanish or French instead of English. The 
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Protestant Church in America would be weak or nor 
existent. Certainly, there could have been no Episcopa 
Church as we know it at all. France and Spain would haw 
divided all of North America between themselves, an 
these United States would never have come into being. 

Spain was the great nation in Europe and only Franec 
amongst the others really challenged her power, unii 
Elizabeth’s fleet and a storm wrecked the Spanish navy oh 
the coast of England. Up to this time all Europe had fearee 
the armies of Spain and the world had dreaded her might’ 
fleets. The Spanish Hapsburgs controlled not only Spain 
itself, but also the Low Countries, parts of France, Austriad 
and a good bit more of Europe. When “Bloody Mary” waa 
Queen in England, her husband, we remember, was Philiji 
II of Spain, and for a spell England became a Spanish 
vassal. 

The background to the story of Jamestown is this power 
struggle in Europe involving mainly England, France anc: 
Spain. There were those who urged Elizabeth to follow < 
policy of isolationism and not to become involved, but she 
was too wise to be trapped by any illusions of safety, ever! 
though her country was a sea-girded island which seemec# 
as impregnable as a fortress. Spain was not only driven by 
nationalistic ambitions, but also by religious zeal. She 
considered herself the champion of the Pope and of thei 
Holy Roman Church. England, as the strongest Protestant 
country, was a prize she sought to possess. 

Men like Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Humphrey Gilbert an 
the Rev. Richard Hakluyt urged Elizabeth to begin they 
colonization of the New World. The famous voyage of Sir 
Francis Drake around the world in 1577-80 was a part of 
this effort to explore the New World and to test the strengthe 
of Spain. Sir Walter Raleigh tried to establish a colony in 
North Carolina, which he named Virginia in honor of hiss 
Queen. Sir Humphrey Gilbert tried to establish a colony inr 
Newfoundland. Both of these heroic ventures ended in: 
defeat and failure. The stories of these failures spread’ 
throughout England and the fact that the three little ships: 
sailed out across the treacherous Atlantic at all, knowing: 


London in 1606: This is the view of London which the Colonists had 


as their little ships slipped down the Thames late in 1606. Note St. Paul’s 


Cathedral as it was before the 1666 fire. 


¥ 


of this continent possible. 


first to “INVEST IN AMERICA.” 


what fate had befallen their predecessors; makes even more 
“heroic their great enterprise. Furthermore, the men of 
Jamestown were not supported by their Crown, as they 
would have been had Elizabeth still been Queen. 
{ James I was not a man of war. He would like to have 
made peace with Spain. This he did in 1604, but it was the 
s which could be no peace, for the die was cast and 
the struggle for the New World was on. It is sad to remem- 
| ber that Sir Walter Raleigh was one of those who paid 
i with his life for this effort at appeasement. 

Because the King himself was not strong in support of 
the Virginia experiment, it was left to private enterprise 
to see the practical matter through. After a shrewd adver- 
) tising campaign, stock was sold and the money was raised. 
_ Tales of glory appealed to investors and there were those 
_ who offered not only their money but themselves, and on 
| December 20, 1606, the three little ships, the Susan 
_ Constant, the Godspeed and the Discovery, set sail with 
) over 100 souls on board. Little did they know what haz- 
ards they were soon to face, or how difficult were to be the 
' weeks and months and years which lay ahead. 

After the long sea voyage, the storms, the quarrels and 
_ the indecision, the sighting of land in the spring of 1607 
was a happy day in the lives of those who had survived the 
_ journey. Now was to begin the real test. Before the first 
winter came, half of the settlers were dead, and only 
_ through the heroic efforts of men like Captain John Smith 
_ was the little colony kept alive. We see this intrepid soldier 
‘and adventurer now in a clearer light, and we know that he 
was really a very fine leader, even though his story of 
_ rescue by Pocahontas may have been an old man’s dream 
as he fondly remembered the exploits of his youth. Smith 
_ explored the whole area of the Chesapeake Bay and fol- 
_ lowed the rivers up toward their headwaters, and along the 
way he learned how to deal with the Indians. 

We need not here recite the adventures of these men. 
We realize that the real meaning of Jamestown is to be 
seen in the fact that at this place and at this time England 
learned that she could become a colonial power. Here she 
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THE VIRGINIA SEAL—LONDON 1606—The Virginia Company was 
a joint-stock corporation. It might be compared to the great western 
railroad corporations of the United States, which made the development 


America, from the first colony at Jamestown, has depended upon private 
capital, furnished by a democratic system of free enter prise. 

The Virginia venture was not merely a money-making scheme to make 
a few people very rich. It was a national enterprise with hundreds of 
stockholders in England, both great and small. 

These “adventurers” (or investors) of the Virginia Company were the 


established her first beachhead in a new and as yet un- 
conquered world. 

It should be obvious that those who founded the little 
colony at Jamestown in 1607 came for three very definite 
reasons. First, they came for economic gain, hoping to 
establish trading posts and to exploit the resources of the 
new land. The stockholders expected, as they deserved to 
expect, a good return for their investment; but as Dr. 
Brydon, historiographer of the Diocese of Virginia, re- 
minds us, there were two other very definite motives which 
played a great part in this Virginia experiment. 

The second of the three motives was to establish a gov- 
ernment. These men brought over a little bit of England 
with them and here they sought to recreate the free institu-- 
tions which were beginning to characterize a new way of 
life in the mother country. 

The third motive was the conversion of the Indians to 
the Christian faith and the establishment of the Church in 
the New World. We see this in the first charter of the 
London Company in 1606. Here is the statement: 

“So noble a work may be in the Providence of Almighty 
God and hereafter tend to the glory of His Divine Majesty 
in propagating of the Christian religion to such people as 
yet live in darkness and miserable ignorance of the true 
knowledge and worship of God.” ‘ 

Sir Walter Raleigh, who had been given a patent by 
Queen Elizabeth authorizing him to establish a colony, 
when he surrendered the title to Sir Thomas Smith prior 
to the issuance of the 1606 charter, gave 100 pounds “for 
the propagation of the Christian religion in Virginia.” 

The Virginia colony has not always had a very good 
“press.” It has even been said that those who came to 
Plymouth came to worship God, while those who came to 
Jamestown came for personal gain. This is far from the 
truth. Raleigh’s gift was indicative of the missionary con- 
cern which was in the hearts and minds of many who 
promoted this great colonial enterprise. 

A prayer which was directed to be used daily at James- 
town at the time of the setting of the watch contained this 

continued on page 50 
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KEY—Light face type denotes AM, black 
face PM; addr, address; a, assistant; B, 
Benediction; C, Confession; Cho, Choral; 
Ch S, Church School; c, curate; d, dea- 
con; EP, Evening Prayer; Eu, Eucharist; 
Ey, Evensong; ex, except; HC, Holy Com- 


munion; HD, Holy Day; HH, Holy Hour; 
Instr, Instructions; Int, Intercessions; Lit, 
Litany; Mat, Matins; MP, Morning Prayer; | 
Par, Parish; r, rector; Ser, Sermon; Sol, [ 

: 


Solemn; Sta, Stations; V, Vespers; v, 
vicar; YPF, Young People’s Fellowship. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


HOLY TRINITY CATHEDRAL 13y6 Vedado 

Rt. Rey. A. H. Blankingship, Bishop 

Very Rey. E. Pinkney Wroth, Dean 

Ven. Romualdo Gonzalez, Canon 

Sun HC 8, 9 (Span) MP Ser 10:45 Ev 8. HC Wed 
7:30 (Span) Thurs & HD 9, Int 12 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL 615 S. Figueroa 
Very Rev. David deL. Scovil, Rev. F. K. Belton 
Sun 8, 9:30, 11, 5. HC Mon Wed Fri 7:30; Tu 8, 
10; Thur 7:30, 10:30; Sat 8. 

Noted for Boy Choir. Open daily until 5 P.M. 


ST. JOHN’S 514 W. Adams Blyd.—at Flower 
Rey. Robert Q. Kennaugh, r 

Rey. Lloyd M. Sommerville, Rev. Y. Sang Mark, a 
Sun HC 7:30, 9, 10:30; Wkd HC M W F 8; Tu 7, 
12:05; Th 7, 10; Sat 10. C Sat 5-6 & by appt. 


DENVER, COLO. 


ST. JOHN’S CATHEDRAL 

Denver, Colorado 

Sun 7:30, 8:15, 9:30 & 11. Recitals 4:30 2nd G 
4th Sundays, Wkdys HC Wed 7:15; Thurs 10:30, 
HD HC 10:30 


—______COCONUT GROVE, FLA.__ 


ST. STEPHEN’S 2750 McFarlane Road 
Rey. Don H. Copeland, r 

Rey. Wm. J. Bruninga, a_ Rev. Walter G. Martin, c 
Sun HC 7, 8, 9:15; Ch S 9:15; 1, 3, 5 Sun G HD 
HC & Ser 11; 2, 4 Sun MP & Ser 11, HC daily. 
C Sat 5-6. 


—_______ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


THE CHURCH OF OUR SAVIOUR 

1068 N. Highland Ave., N.E. 

Rev. Fr. Roy Pettway, r. 

Mass Sun 7:30, 9:15, 11; Wed 7; Fri 10:30; Other 
days 7:30. Evy & B Sun 8. C Sat 5. 


SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


CHURCH OF ST. MICHAEL & ST. GEORGE 

The Rey. J. Francis Sant, r 

The Rev. A. L. Mattes, Min. of Education 

The Rey. D. G. Stauffer, Asst. & College Chaplain 
Sun 8, 9:30, 11. High School 4:30, Canterbury 
Club 7:00 


NEW YORK CITY 


THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF 

ST. JOHN THE DIVINE, 112th & Amsterdam 

Sun HC 7, 8, 10; MP HC G&G Ser 11; Ev & Ser 4. 
Wkdys MP 8:30, HC 7:30, also 10 Wed; Ev 5 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY CHAPEL 
Chelsea Square, 9th Ave. & 20th St. 
Daily MP & HC 7; Cho Ev Mon to Sat 6 


GRACE CHURCH Rey. Louis W. Pitt, D.D., r 
Broadway at Tenth St. 
Sun 9 HC, 11 MP, Thurs 11:45 HC 


(} 


HEAVENLY REST 

5th Ave. at 90th Street 
Sun HC 8 & 9:30, MP G& Ser 11; Thurs HC and 
Healing Service 12 N; HD HC 7:30 and 12 N; 
Daily MP 8 
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Rey. John Ellis Large, D.D. 


| CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY 


316 E. 88th St. Rey. James A. Paul, D.D.,r 
Sun 8 HC, Ch 9:30; Morning Service & Ser 11 
EP & address 5 


RESURRECTION 115 East 74th 
Rev. A. A. Chambers, r; Rev. M. L. Foster, ¢ 

Sun Masses: 8, 9:15 (instructed), 10:30 MP, 11 
(Sung); Daily 7:30 ex Mon & Sat 10, C Sat 5-6 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S Park Ave. at 51st St. 
Rev. Terence J. Finlay, r 
Sun HC 8, 9:30; MP 11 (HC Ist Sun); Ev 4; 
Wkdys HC Tue 10:30; Wed & HD 8, Thurs 12:10; 
EP daily 6; Organ Rec. Fri 12:10 

Church open daily. 


ST. JAMES’ CHURCH Madison Ave. at 71st St. 
Rey. A. L. Kinsolving, D.D., r; Rev. W. J. Chase; 
Rey. G. C. Stierwald; Rev. J. F. Woolverton 

Sun 8 HC, 9:30 Ch S, 11 MP Ser (HC Ist Sun); 
Wed 7:45 HC, Thurs & HD & 12 HC. 


ST. MARY THE VIRGIN, Rey. Grieg Taber, D.D., r 
46th St. between 6th and 7th Aves. 
Sun Masses 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 (high); B 8. Wkd. 7, 8, 
9:30, 12:10 (Fri); EP 6; C Th 4:30-5:30; Fri 12-1, 
4:30-5:30, 7-8; Sat 2-5, 7-9. 

Open daily until 6:30 P.M. 


ST. THOMAS 5th Ave. & 53rd Street 
Rey. Frederick M. Morris, D.D., r 
Sun HC 8, 9:30, 11 (1st Sun) MP 11; Ep Cho 4 
Daily HC 8:15, Thurs 11, HD 12:30 Noonday ex 
Sat 12:10 

Noted for boy choir ; great reredos & windows. 


THE PARISH OF TRINITY CHURCH 
Rey. John Heuss, D.D., r 


TRINITY Broadway & Wall St. 
Rey. Bernard C. Newman, v 

Sun HC 8, 9, 11, EP 3:30; Daily MP 7:45, HC 8, 
12 Midday Ser 12:30, EP 5:05; Sat HC 8, EP 1:30; 
HD HC 12; C Fri 4:30 & by appt 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH 

Rey. Robert C. Hunsicker, v 
Sun HC 8:30, MP HC Ser 10. Wkd HC 8 (Thur & 
HD 7:30 also) ; 12:05 ex Sat, Prayer & Study 1:05 
ex Sat, EP 3; C Fri 3:30-5:30 G& by appt. Organ 
Recital Wed 12:30. 


Broadway & Fulton St. 


CHAPEL OF THE INTERCESSION 

Broadway & 155th St. 

Rey. Robert R. Spears, Jr., v 

Sun HC 8, 9 & 11, EP 4; Weekdays HC Daily 7 & 
10, MP 9, EP 5:30, Sat 5, Int 12 noon; C by appt 


ST. LUKE’S CHAPEL 487 Hudson St. 
Rev. Paul C. Weed, Jr., v 

Sun HC 8, 9:15 & 11; Daily HC 7 & 8; € Sat 5-6 
8-9 & by appt 


’ 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S CHAPEL 
Rey. C. Kilmer Myers, v 
Rey. William G. Love, p-in-c 
Sun HC 8, 9, 10 (Spanish), 11 ESer 7:30 
Daily: HC 7:30 ex Thurs. Sat HC 9:30; ESer 5 


292 Henry St. 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S CHAPEL 

Rey. Kilmer Myers, v 

Rey. William A. Wendt, p-in-c 

Sun HC 8,9, 10, 11 (Spanish) ; ESer 8 
Daily: HC 8 ex Thurs 8, 10; ESer 5:30 


48 Henry St. 


TRANSFIGURATION Rey. Randolph Ray, D.D.,¢ + 
Little Church Around the Corner 1 E. 29th St. . 
Sun HC 8 & 9 (Daily 8); Cho Eu & Ser 11, V 4 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.2 ae 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH East Ave. & Vick Park B } 
Rey. George L. Cadigan, r 

Rey. Frederick P. Taft, Rev. Edward W. Mills, Assts } 
Sunday: 8, 9:20 and 1] 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


TRINITY Broad & Third Streets 
Rev. Robert W. Fay, D.D., r 

Rey. A. Freeman Traverse, Assoc 

Rey. Richard C. Wyatt, a : 

Sun 8,11, Evening, Weekday, Special 

Services as announced 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHRIST CHURCH 2nd St. ab. Market 
Rey. Ernest A. Harding, r 
Sun HC 9 MP & Ser 11 (HC Ist Sun), Daily Service 
12:30; HC Tues & Saints’ Days 
Where the First Meeting of the 
House of Bishops was held. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CALVARY CHURCH 102 N. Second (Downtown) 
Donald Henning, D.D., L.H.D., r 

John H. Sivley, B.D., asst 

Sun 7:30, 9:30, 11. Daily HC 7:30 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 


CHURCH OF THE INCARNATION 

3966 McKinney Ave. (off the Expressway ) 
The Rev. Edward E. Tate, Rector 

Sun HC 7:30, Family Service 9:15, MP 
7:30; Wed & HD 10:30 
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__.___ SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS = 


ST. PAUL’S MEMORIAL Grayson & Willow Sis. 
Rey. James Joseph, r 

Sun 7:30 Holy Eu, 9:00 Par. Comm., 11 MP, Ist 
Sun HC Wed & Hd 10 Holy Eu 


RICHMOND, VA. 


ST. LUKE’S CHURCH, Cowardin Ave. & Bainbridge 
Rev. Walter F. Hendricks, Jr., r 
Sun Masses 7:30; 11; Mat & Ch § 9:30. Daily 
Masses 7 ex Tu & Thu 10. Holy Unction 2nd Th 
11. Sol Ey & Sta Ist Fri 8. C Sat 4-5. 

Open daily until 6 P.M. 


ST. PAUL’S—across from the Capitol 
Rey. Joseph T. Heistand, r 

Rey. David J. Greer, Assoc. 

Rev. Robert D. Keith, ¢ 

Sun Services 8, 11; Ev 8 3rd Sun. 


PARIS, FRANCE 


HOLY TRINITY PRO-CATHEDRAL 

23 Ave. George V—just off Champs Elysees 

Very Rev. Sturgis Lee Riddle, Dean 

Sun 8:30, 10:45, 12 (Coffee Hour) Open daily. 
Memorial Cloisters, State Flags, Cathedral Choir 
.. . Warm Welcome. ‘’Most Beautiful English 
Gothic on the Continent.” 
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TO THE GLORY OF GOD AND IN MEMORY OF 
THE REVEREND ROBERT HUNT, Presbyter 


A ppointed by the Church of England Minister of the Colony W hich 
Established the English Church and English Civilization at Jamestown, 
Virginia, in 1607. His People, Members of the Colony, Left This Testi- 
mony Concerning Him. He Was an Honest, Religious and Coura geous 
Divine. He Preferred the Service of God in so Good a Voyage to every 
thought of ease at home. He endured every privation, yet none ever 
heard him repine. During his life our factions were oft healed and our 
greatest extremities so comforted that they seemed easy in comparison 
with what we endured after his memorable death. We all received from 
him the Holy Communion together as a pledge of reconciliation for 
we all loved him for his exceeding goodness. He planted the first Prot- 
estant Church in America and laid down his life in the foundation 
of Virginia. 


The above plaque is in the Robert Hunt Shrine, Jamestown 


New World 


By Clifford Dowdey 


One of America’s great historians tells the story of Jamestown. 
The planting of the Virgimia Colony in 1607 marks the 
beginning of our Church in the New World. 


HE Rev. Robert Hunt 


was a slight man, not 


robust, and probably in 
his middle thirties when 
he first beheld the New 
World. Of gentle back- 
ground, he had been edu- 
cated at Oxford and served 
at the vicarage of Recul- 
ver, in Kent, before volun- 
teering his services to the 
band of 101 men and two 
boys who made the jour- 
ney of colonization to the 
unexplored Western Con- 
tinent. As the first minis- 
ter of God in what became America’s first permanent, 
English-speaking settlement, “the good Maister Hunt” (as 
the colonists called him) was ideally designed by nature 
for his service. Devout and learned, he was blessed with 
an equable disposition, and no hardships or adversities 
could wring a complaint from him. 

There had been hardships enough to test the iron in 
man on the journey across the wintry Atlantic, and Maister 
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Hunt had already impressed his hardier companies with 
his fortitude. Even such a tough-bitten world adventurer 
as Captain John Smith praised him as “an honest, religious 
and courageous Diviné.” 

When the three small boats sailed up the broad tidal 
river (which they named the James, for their king) , Robert 
Hunt gazed at the wilderness in the full bloom of spring. 
Along both banks of the James River the dense forests rose 
like green palisades and he observed with pleasure “the 
fair meadows and tall trees.” The woods were fragrant 
with vines of honeysuckle, creeper and wild grape, and 
wild flowers and bright berries grew among the vines that 
draped the trees. The heat had not settled down, and the 
air was warm and indolent. 

At a narrow, green island, three miles wide, “in six 
fathoms of water” the boats were moored to the trees along 
the bank, and the men lugged their belongings ashore. 
Maister Hunt probably needed help with his, as he brought 
along a personal library. 

The men had some unhappy experiences with Indians 
on their earlier stops, and the first job they undertook in 
their new home was the building of a triangular-shaped 
fort. Four hundred and twenty feet across the base on the 
shore and some 300 feet on each side, the fort was built 
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of vertically-placed logs called “a pallizado,” and guns 
from the ships were set up in strong-points at the corners. 
With this precarious protection, the lonely band then built 


-achurch for Maister Hunt. 


) 


| Before the crude, wooden structure was built, however, 
Robert Hunt had been steadily conducting services in an 
‘open-air church. A ship’s sail, nailed to four trees, served 
‘as an awning over seats of unhewed trees and a pulpit 
} which, as Captain Smith wrote, was “a bar of wood nailed 
‘to two neighboring trees.” There, said Smith, “we had 
‘daily Common Prayer, morning and evening, and every 
Sunday two sermons.” Then, on the Third Sunday after 
oe: the Rey. Robert Hunt celebrated the first recorded 
/Holy Communion of the Anglican Church in the New 
j World. By then, doubtless, a chancel rail had been built, 
; Maister Hunt had brought his surplice, and a chalice and 
‘probably a paten, and the communicants received the 
‘Sacrament with a profound sense of worship. 


In this first group that came to Jamestown, and the suc- 
cessive waves that followed, it must be stressed that the 
/ men were attempting to establish a foothold of empire for 
England and, in so doing, their purpose was to extend the 
| life as they had known it at home. As representative citizens 


| well as a traditional continuity in their extension of British 
| life in the new land. Though hope for converting Indiaiis 
"was a part of their colonizing plans (and fortunes and lives 
_ were spent in that largely futile effort), primarily the work 
| of Robert Hunt was to provide the familiar services of 
worship to the transplanted churchmen. 

_ Among the many compliments paid to Robert Hunt, the 
most significant came from a professional soldier, Wing- 
_ field, sometime president of the governing council at James- 
* town. He said that Hunt was “a man in no way to be touched 
_ with the rebellious humors of a Papist spirit, nor blem- 
ished with the least suspicion of a factious schismatic.” 
In other words, neither influenced by the Roman Church 
nor by Puritan dissidents, Hunt was a dependable Church 
_ of England conservative. Hunt’s dependability was of par- 
| ticular importance in that period when the Church was 
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Enroute upriver from Chesapeake Bay, which the Virginia colonists entered April 26th, they 
made several stops including the famous landings at Old Point Comfort and Cape Henry. On 
May 14th, they disembarked at Jamestown, choosing the swampy, malarial peninsula over higher 
ground because of deep water and what they thought would be better defenses against 


Indian attacks. 
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beset by divisions from within and without, amidst the 
unrest and social change in England. 


2 
PRELUDE TO JAMESTOWN 


All of Europe was caught in the 
lag between post-feudalism and the 
full development of that world trade 
expansion known as the Commer- 
cial Revolution. Nobles and peas- 
ants lived on farming estates in the 
ancient order, while explorers and 
colonists sailed the seven seas in 
search of new resources for mate- 
rial wealth. At that time, trade with 
the Far East was the most profitable 


Henry VII 


for shipping merchants, although Spain had unearthed raw _ 


riches of gold and silver in South America and Mexico. 


Along with this restless surge in the economy of the — 


Old World of Europe, the spirit of man was in rebellion 
against the Roman Catholic Church. Martin Luther had 
attacked from within, in a reform movement, and John 
Calvin from without, in the Protestant movement. In Eng- 
land, the rise of national self-awareness and assertion 
(“nationalism”) created an additional rebelliousness to 
an Italian overlord. 

The great age of Rome was dim history by then, and 
what today is Italy was a group of city-states. The only 
powerful nations of Europe were Spain, Portugal, France 
and increasingly powerful though relatively small England. 
These nations were engaged in that ceaseless political pow- 
er struggle that was to characterize Europe long after Spain 
and Portugal declined and were replaced in the sun by the 
Germanic states. In its rise to power, England had bene- 
fited ky the strong monarchies of the Tudor kings, begin- 
ning with Henry VII (1485-1509). It was his son, Henry 
VIII (1509-1547), who, for whatever personal motives, 
spearheaded the revolt of English nationalism in the 
Church against the authority of Rome. 

After his death, his son, Edward VI, changed the nature 


continued on page 29 
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Jn the beginning was only the land. Since that momentous Spring day i 1607 when three stnall, 
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of the revolt from a mere denial of 
Roman authority into a positive move- 
ment of Protestant reform. During 
Edward’s brief reign (1547-1553), 
the Latin service books were trans- 
lated into English and, under the 
guiding hand of Cranmer, the first 
editions of the Book of Common Pray- 
er were published in 1549 and 1552. 
h When Edward was succeeded by 
oar VE his sister Mary, she won the unlovely 
sobriquet of “Bloody” by the violence 


Cae ff) 


»such acts as burning Archbishop Cranmer to death). Her 
| five-year reign of terror actually finished the Roman power in 
b England. When she was succeeded by her sister in ‘1558, Eliza- 
f beth, in her great and long reign (to 1603), gave the Church 
| of England the form and character which has continued, as 
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The great architect of the 
Book of Common Prayer was 
Archbishop Thomas Cran- 
mer. He was a University 
scholar before fate made him 
an archbishop. He was mar- 
tyred by Queen Mary. 
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“Anglicanism,” into the present. This final shape of the cen- 
turies-old Church, with the 1559 Prayer Book (as revised 
under Elizabeth), was the Church known to the men and 
women who came to Jamestown. Indeed, to any Anglican 
under 50, it was the only Church he had ever known. 
However, the emergence of the Church of England into its 
—————— __—_ now historic character had then hap- 
pened only yesterday, and the dust of 
the bitter struggle had not yet settled. 
Countless families renounced the 
State Church and reverted to what 
was called “papism”; others, al- 
though remaining in the Anglican 
*o ¥ Church, were secretly divided. On the 
\ Wa Sh other hand, the Calvinists, encour- 
A vy aged by Edward VI and those who 
: : found refuge in Geneva during 
Elizabeth I Bloody Mary’s oppression, sought to 
divorce the Church, in theology and liturgy, from its tradi- 
tional faith and worship. While trying to bore from within, 
they also formed dissident sects (such as the Puritans) who 
contributed to the confusion of the Church and the times. 
Even without the confusion, times were hard enough. Before 
the age of industry, the craft guilds of skilled artisans had 
become snobbish and arbitrary, and created—as we would say 
today—poor management-labor relations. Honest workmen 
were starving, their tools in pawn. Peasants seeking sanctuary 
in the cities swelled the mob of the dispossessed, those disease- 
ridden creatures of Hogarth using the opiate of gin, Sturdy 
men of energy could find no avenue for their ambitions. In 
the sea trade that formed the backbone of English economy, 
the island was being drained of such essentials of shipbuild- 
ing as timber, hemp, pitch and tar. The only place to turn was 
to that newly discovered continent in the western ocean. 
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At that, the ancient rival, Spain, had gotten there first— 
spreading Romanism and digging wealth out of the earth. 
Under Elizabeth, England had made its own try at the strange, 
new world, and the latest attempt—Roanoke Island, in present- 
day North Carolina—had ended in a sinister mystery. 

When her successor, the Stuart King, James I, ascended the 
throne, he, along with supporting a new version of the Bible, 
determined on a sound colonization program. It was not 
exactly that the new continent was to provide a panacea for all 
of England’s ills, but the land of Virginia most certainly 
loomed in the minds of English people as the symbol and 
actuality of new opportunity. “For Church, for Crown, for 
Empire’—that was the slogan. 
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OF GENTLEMEN AND 
THE ‘COMMON SORT’ 


Under the king’s blessing, a group of financiers formed the 
London Company of Virginia, whose right and purpose it was 
to found a colony to the greater glory of England. The men 
who subscribed, “adventured” (in the terminology of that 
day) the amount of their subscription and, to the confusion 
of later generations, were listed as “adventurers.” Thus, the 
word “adventurer,” with its present connotations, has made 
it appear that the settlers of Virginia were a raffish and irre- 
sponsible lot, akin to foreign legionnaires. If “adventurer” 
were translated into the 1607 definition, it would mean “in- 
vestor”—by definition, a man of property. In fact, most of the 
subscribers were men of rather sizeable property. 

The word “adventure” was also used for those who made 
the investment of their time—or, as it turned out, their lives. 
Of the men who made the personal adventure, some also ad- 
ventured their money: they were both subscribers and settlers. 
Some only subscribed; some only came. 

That old question as to why individuals made “the personal 
adventure” is partially answered by the recognition of the fact 
that any adventurer was an investor—of money, time, or both. 
As in a new company today, some people put up money, some 
their talent, and some both. For the Jamestown settlement, 
this applies almost entirely to the early years, when the coloni- 
zation of Virginia had been sublet to the London Company. 

Aside from two boys and Maister Hunt, the 101 men who 
first camped at Jamestown were divided into two classes— 
“oentlemen” and “those of the Common Sort.” “Gent.” is a 
difficult term to communicate to our day. Essentially it meant 
any socially accepted person who was above gainful employ- 
ment as associated with the payment of wages. A gentleman 
could go into the army or the Church, where his stipend would 
be provided by the State, or he could go into trade on his own, 
but it was verboten to be paid by another person for services. 

A gentleman was not necessarily of a strata so much as of 
a point of view. A dull country squire would pass on position, 
while an engaging nobody would win the classification on 
charm and wit. Poor Shakespeare, who longed to be classed 
as a gentleman so that he might write “Esq.” after his name, 
was disbarred by his socially unac- 
ceptable profession of letters. A cen- 
tury later a real adventurer, known 
in history as “Beau Brummel,” be- 
came accepted on high style in dress 
and the cynical flattery of a gross and 
stupid Hanoverian Prince:.of Wales. 

So the term “Gent.” is a some- 
what ambiguous one to us, but as of 
their day it implied elegance and 
gallantry. To visualize the place of 
the “gentleman” in the world of 
James I, it must be recognized that 


the amassing of wealth and the display of traits associated 
with material acquisition had not then been accepted as vir- 
tues. What we regard with respect in our money-earners, they 
regarded with contempt. It was a gross thing for a life to be 
summarized in the pounds one could earn and, while to us a 
standing at White’s gambling club might be totally frivolous, 
to them it was a mark of distinction. 

Within this flexible interpretation of the word gentleman 
at the turn of the 17th Century, it must be presumed that most 
of those who signed for the Virginia adventure were financially 
in hard case. Whether they were younger sons of great lines 
or urban lads who had risen by their wits, their credit had 
run out at home. They were romantically, as befitted their 
concept of gallantry, seeking a new El Dorado. They brought 
silver buckles for their shoes, starch for the ruffs that set off 
their doublets, and the high physical courage that has tradi- 
tionally marked the chevalier—whether by birth or adoption. 

Those of “the common sort” are easier to place. They were 
self-respecting men who had no interest in being gentlemen, 
as their world knew it. They wanted to earn an honest dollar, 
support their families, and provide their children with better 
opportunities than they themselves had enjoyed. As it hap- 

' pened, theirs was the strain that endured in the early days, 
because they themselves could endure more. But all the lost 
gallants, whose bones lie in the shallow graves on Jamestown 
Island, made their contribution, too. 

This applies only to that first wave of 1607, whose unsung 
hero was Robert Hunt, and to the waves immediately follow- 
ing. History knows of the horrors suffered by the 1,000 others 
who came in the first three years and of the 200 who survived. 
Neither gallants nor artisans were equipped for their unex- 

_ pectedly pitiless struggle with a wilderness that produced 
Indians and malaria, smothering heat and hazards unknown 
to people we now call “pioncers.”’ These really first pioneers 
dignified themselves with the status of empire builders, as, 
in fact, they were. 

In those first months of discouragement and despair, of an 

engulfing magnitude not conceivable by us, “good Maister 
Hunt” in his own unrobust person planted the Church of 
England on our soil. From this beginning our Church in 
America derives. 

Robert Hunt, the Oxford scholar, did not survive the wilder- 
ness by two years—at that, he survived longer than most. But 
during those two years, the happily dispositioned cleric per- 
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formed, in addition to his ecclesiastical service, a little-know ) 
role as diplomat and mediator for the factions that bitterly 
divided the governing council of Jamestown. 

One president of the council after the other was dethroned; 
one was executed, one killed by Indians, others went home, 


’ 


and somebody who had once ruled was always under arrest. , 


It was like a Central American country, without food. Captain 
John Smith survived, safely back in England, to write his 
part, and make of himself the Hero—which he probably was 


{ 


t 


in fact. Yet, of the Church’s first priest on these shores he ; 
said, “During whose life our actions were oft qualified, our 


wants and greatest extremities so comforted that they seemed . 


easy in comparison with what we endured after his memorable | 


death.” 

No one ever romanticized Robert Hunt, as Smith romanti- 
cized himself with the legend of Pocahontas, but for our faith 
it can be known that the first clergyman of our Church gave 
on these naked shores all he had to give—his life. 


4 
AN ECONOMY OF THE GOLDEN LEAF 


After the death of America’s first non-Roman clergyman, 
there is a hiatus in the records until the next one came in the 
large relief expedition of 1610. To the starving, despondent 
survivors of the swampy island—in the act of sailing for home— 


the great relief expedition arrived under the leadership of a _ 


good churchman and stout soldier, resplendent Lord de la 
Warre. That religious services had been continuous in James- 
town is indicated by the testimony of those who entered the 
wooden chapel with His Lordship. “Fair, broad windows” were 
open to the sultry air, and the church was sweetened by “divers 
flowers.” It was the largest building on Jamestown Island, this 
second church, built after the 1608 fire had destroyed the 
original one along with Maister Hunt’s library. 

With all the splendor brought to Jamestown by Lord Dela- 
ware (as usually spelled), the sturdy man of competence was 
Sir Thomas Dale. A professional soldier, this second-in-com- 
mand was the practical colonizer under whose leadership the 
foothold on the malarial island was not only secured but 
turned into a center, a capital, of plantations spreading far 
beyond the first pallizado. 


~~ PROPERTY LOCATIONS AS ~~ 
DISCRIBED /N OLD VIRGINIA = 
LAND RECORDS 4 


What started out in 1607 

as a fort and a camp soon 

became a village as Jamestown 

grew. A sail stretched between 

two trees later became the Tower Church, This 
map shows the colony after 1624, with principal ——— Pie 
streets and buildings indicated. The cross marks Lesa PSSA 


and Marshes 


the spot of the landing. 
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{ ae the grimly capable leadership of High Marshal Sir 
et Bomas Dale, the character of the colony began to change. 


The gilded bucks of the starving times were replaced with 
‘men of more substance. Some were artisans, a few farmers, 
and there was a strain of well-connected men of education 


and character. While some were still men of desperate for- 
tune, and there were adventurers as we use the word today, 
i there was a constantly increasing pect of men, and 


THE CHURCH WAS THE CENTER 


j Services were held twice on Sunday and once on Thursday. The 
chapel bells rang every morning about ten, and every afternoon 
) at four, before supper, every man addressed himself to prayers. 


hin good times in England, probably many of these would 


i : 
+ have remained at home. Yet, there must have been a sense of 


_ Tomance about a new land that motivated those essentially 
_ secure men who invested their savings in a share of the London 


) Company and their lives in the hazardous gamble. For, though 


’ they dreamed of improving their lot, many of the more sub- 


stantial men were by no means in hard case at home. But home 
offered too little opportunity for advancement to the restless 


and energetic. They wanted to enlarge their horizons, to try 


to realize their secret dreams. 


For all of them, however—from the jobless carpenter to 
land-owning kinsmen of titled families—the men who made 


_ the journey did not come to change any order of society. They 
_ came to extend the existing order under new conditions more 


favorable to them personally. Thus, once the foothold of fron- 


' tier had been won, in establishing a permanent colony around 


it the settlers were essentially conservative and traditionalistic. 


_It was this character in the colonists that began to mold the 


character of Virginia and the Church during the aegis of 
orthodox churchman Dale. 

It was partly through Dale’s measures that the sturdier type 
of colonists began to come to Jamestown. In the first bitter 
years, the London Company had driven a hard bargain with 
those adventurers unable to pay their own passage. They were 
classed as “indentured servants,” though there again an old 
terminology gives a wrong impression. Not servants as, say, 
domestics, they were employees whose work was indentured, 
or bound, to the Company. The individuals shared the com- 
munity bounty and protection (such as they were) in exchange 
for their work, and for their work they were in turn to share 
in Company profits. Since there were no profits, the below 
subsistence diet they endured in the bleak struggle for sur- 
vival had stimulated very few to enterprising effort. Dale 
changed that. 

Perceiving that “communism” (as he called it) held no 
appeal for English-speaking peoples, he caused 50 free acres 
to be given to each Company worker after five years as an 
indenture. That these indentures were basically a stalwart 


_ cross-section is attested to by the fact that at the end of the 


first century of the colony, 75 per cent of Virginia’s land- 
owners had come as indentures. 

When hundreds of individuals began working 50-acre plan- 
tations, the Colony obviously had to expand beyond the little 
island. To promote settlements in the surrounding wilderness, 
the London Company began something like sublets of large 
grants to privately formed companies, which undertook to 
establish, in effect, smaller colonies—called “Hundreds.” From 
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50 to 100 people settled on each of more than half-a-dozen such 
Hundreds in the decade of 1611 to 1621. Between these sepa- 
rate, smaller colonies, individual plantations of varying size 
were worked by freedmen. From the mouth of the James River 
to the head of navigation at the present site of Richmond, 
little clearings appeared in the primal forests on both sides of 
the river to a depth of about five miles. 

In this sudden blossoming out from the decrepid pallizado 
on Jamestown Island, one vital element (in addition to Dale) 
was responsible. The search for gold culminated in the plant 
growing beneath the foot—tobacco. 

Though historically more famous for his marriage with 
Pocahontas, John Rolfe had evolved the sweet-leaf tobacco 
through experiments made to fill his lonely, sorrowing hours. 
A mannerly, middle-aged gentleman of standing in England, 
Rolfe had come to Virginia as secretary of the colony, and 
suffered the misfortune of losing his wife and his baby daugh- 
ter before he had established himself. In his spare-time “‘gar- 
dening,” black-coated Mr. Rolfe revolutionized the world 
tobacco market and the colony of Virginia. Prices were high, 
the market inexhaustible, and the golden leaf offered that 
avenue to opportunity for men willing to work hard and pains- 
takingly. 

Planting, tending, cutting and curing tobacco required 
strength and energy, patience and skill, and was no quick way 
to fortune. But for families who had adventured to better their 
lot, the way was open. A man could save enough in five years 
to pay the passage of an indenture, which also gave the planter 
50 additional acres. Before the indenture worked out his five 
years, the planter could import two more, and then four, and 
by middle life he could become a man of property. While most 
remained on a modest level, a few grew relatively wealthy in 
those early days. 

They lived like the nobility had at home. In addition to the 
money earned by tobacco, even for the poorest one-man plan- 
tation operator, the land yielded an abundance for the table. 
Around the staple of the easily grown corn, families kept hogs 
and chickens, beef cattle and milk cows, hunted for game and 
birds, fished for shad and herring, and with little effort set 
tables with a lavishness that some lords back home might 
have envied. 

Honest John Rolfe gained neither wealth nor glory from 
this new El Dorado that he had discovered. With the colony 
expanding around the litle island capital, his mind was trou- 
bled by his middle-life romance with the young Indian prin- 
cess. One of the brightest threads through the gray back- 
ground of the early struggle, the story of Pocahontas was 
actually—removed from the frame of highly colored legend— 
a story of the Church in the New World. 

In the beginning, the Indians of Pocahontas’ people were 
totally unlike the popular concept of the bullet-headed “‘Rain- 
in-the-Face” brave, whose conversation was limited to war- 
whoops and “Ugh.” The Virginia Indians belonged to the 
powerful confederacy of the great Powhatan, a real ruler 
whose domain, embracing 40 tribes, extended from the Poto- 
mac southward into North Carolina and westward from the 
ocean about 100 miles to the head of navigation on the big 
rivers. They were superior savages with a well-developed 
culture. 

Though the warriors ranged far for hunting and fighting, 
the people lived in villages, grew corn to balance their fine 
fish and game diet, and had developed skills in pottery and 
artifacts as well as in weapons and boats. Their social customs 
were clearly defined and fairly rigid; they had their own 
religion and codes of law. Most of all, contrary to the popular 
concept, they were people of humor, and the women particu- 
larly were high-spirited, volatile and given to violent emo- 
tions. They were a fine-looking people, standing very straight 
with remarkably well-formed limbs. They were of a tawny col- 
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or in youth, turning darker, more coppery 
as they grew older, and were extremely) 
vain about their personal appearance, giv-’ 
en much to ornamentation. The women 
were small and often very pretty. 

The records indicate that Pocahontas 
was a most appealing young girl and: 
one of the most high-spirited of the 
Indian maidens. The colonists called her 
“Tittle Wanton,” in a meaning with none : 
of the modern connotations. They meant, 
as we would say, “full of life.” She was # 
the apple of the old chief’s eye, and it was § 
Powhatan’s doting on her that brought } 
Pocahontas into the Jamestown struggle. 


From the arrival of the first band at: 
Jamestown, Powhatan had acted with am- - 
bivalence toward the unwelcome co-in- : 
habitants of his kingdom. Sometimes there : 
was peace and sometimes war, but mostly ° 
individual fighting was a constant in the : 
unclarified situation. Where Indians might 
trade corn for trinkets and weapons on 
one day, on the next they might fall upon 
any white person who ventured beyond 
the pallizado. 

When Sir Thomas Dale came, he insti- 
tuted a policy of forthright war. Partly his 
reason was to discourage the indolent 
from depending on Indian corn for sus- 
tenance (and indirectly building the In- 
dian supply of British weapons), and 
partly to make the woods safe for planters 
beyond the island. Dale was no enemy of 
the Indians: as a practical colonizer, he 
recognized the need for a single policy. A 
policy of peace was preferable, but the 
Indians were untrustworthy by British 
standards and could give no guarantee of 
keeping it. 


Then Captain Samuel Argall, one of 
the more ruthless of the young leaders, 
perceived that the Indian “princess” could © 
be used as a guarantee for peace. He cap- — 
tured Pocahontas to be held as a hostage 
in parleying for peace with her father. In 
exchange for her safety, Powhatan de- 
clared a truce which, on the whole, was 
faithfully kept. During her captivity, Po- 
cahontas made the acquaintance of John 
Rolfe—and of the Church, through the 
person of the Rev. Alexander Whitaker. 
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THE STORY OF AN 
INDIAN PRINCESS 


Whitaker was the most famous of the 
early Anglican clergymen who gave their 
lives that the Church might be planted in 
the Virginia colony, and there is no con- 
fusion whatever about his motives for 
making the adventure. He was a mission- 
ary. 

As replacements for the pioneer priest, 
Robert Hunt, five clergymen came to the 
colony during the 1610-11 period of re- 
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/ yitalization under Lord Delaware and oer Na 
) High Marshal Dale. Two soon died, part Do Your Present Policies 
| of that 80 per cent mortality rate of the 
> first decades. nocRErs Buck received the Serve Your Insurance Needs? 
» Jamestown parish and became the first 
‘}) minister of the Church to survive the rig- 
+ ors of the frontier. He raised a family in 
) Jamestown and had the distinction of per- Adequate fire coverage is important, but also 
‘» forming the wedding ceremony of Poca- 
» hontas and John Rolfe in his church, 
| where Indians and settlers gathered as loss from many and varied hazards. All forms 
» amiably as if such events were daily oc- 
» currences. 

' On the tip of the Virginia peninsula, 
) facing the bay, what became Elizabeth organizations, most at substantial 
|, City was something of an outpost to guard 
= against the approach of hostile Indians 
I and Spanish enemies, and to that parish 
| was sent the Rev. William Mease (or 
» Mayes). Mr. Mease won the distinction of 
being the first clergyman to complete what 


i he considered a full turn as a missionary, The CHURCH Fire 


i, 10 years, and then return to England. Insurance Corporation 
) Aside from stoically enduring his bleak 


», outpost, William Mease was otherwise not 
' notable. 

f The Rey. Alexander Whitaker drew the 
| assignment which was undoubtedly con- 
_ sidered a plum at the time. In the west- 
) ward movement of the plantations and 
| Hundreds along the big river, two large 
| boroughs were developed west of James 
\ City, the borough which contained James- 
» town. The one next to James City was 
Charles City, then on both sides of the 
river, with a city on the southside at the 
merging of the James with the Appomat- 
tox River. On the site of the old city today Our aim is to present material 


is City Point, a part of Hopewell. Next ST. JAMES that will supply knowledge and 
was the borough of Henrico, also on both ° history of the Church and a love 


sides of the river, with its city also on the Pia. Soerameonts as eoreachee 
southside, 10 miles below the present city ede ! oF * Pp 
in the Episcopal faith. 


of Richmond. The city of Henricus (some- 
times called Henricopolis) has long since Sa § The books are printed attrac- 
vanished from the earth, its site marked tively, illustrated, and include 
by a marble poe but, when Ai ue well-executed hand work. Pages and type are large, clean and 
ee 2 dere Wtaker wos given the parish uncrowded; they cover 33 lessons plus suggested reviews. Based 


of Henrico, the new city was designed to 
be the metropolis of the continent. on the Episcopal Book of Common Prayer. The cost, by reason of 


church property requires protection against 


of insurance are available through the com- 
bined facilities of the following 


rate reductions. 


Literature will be sent on request, refer to Dept. A. 


> 
* 


and 


CHURCH Agency Corp. 
(Affiliates of The Church Pension Fund) 


OE OE oe ot ot. 


20 Exchange Place, NewYork 5, N.Y. 


a ee 


The site had been selected by Dale as generous subsidy and production in large quantity, has been 
more healthful than Jamestown and more kept within reach of all Churches and Missions. Following is the 
readily defensible. The James River there list of Courses: 
swings in great loops called “curls,” and 
one loop oe long and narrow as to | The Lord Jesus and Children VI The Lord and His Servant 
oe ee ee A sap ao ane Il Jesus, Lord of Heaven and Earth VII The Lord and His Church 
Cells ee "lend, Ti Nad alata 7 Ill Friends of The Lord Jesus VIIl_ The Lord Jesus Reveals God 
from the mainland. IV The House of The Lord Jesus IX _ How God Prepared for the 

At this land entrance was built a log V_ Christian Virtues Coming of Jesus 
palisade, with blockhouses as small forts, 
and storehouses where families could CURRENT PRICES 
safely keep their corn, the basic ingre- Pupils Work Books 90 cents. Teachers Manuals, I, II, Ill 50 cents. 
dient of diet. Since little wheat was grown Teachers Manuals, IV-IX 75 cents 
at that period, the various dishes made 
from cornmeal served as bread does for Checks Must Accompany Orders. No Books Sent on Approval. 
us. Streets were laid out, houses built, and All orders will receive prompt attention. Write for information 


a university planned. Outside the city 
proper, Mr. Whitaker, a bachelor, estab- 
lished himself on a 100-acre grant (a 
glebe), on which he had built a frame 


ST. JAMES LESSONS Box 221, Larchmont, N. Y. 
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Orford 


Book of |W 


Common 
— Praner 


the traditional gift 
for a special occasion 


Y.. make a happy event truly memor- 
able when you give an Oxford Prayer 
Book. The Custodian’s certificate is your 
guarantee of absolute textual accuracy. 
The Oxford name is your guarantee of 
the highest quality and workmanship. 


Available in three sizes and a wide range 
of styles and colors, there is an Oxford 
Prayer Book suitable for every gift occa- 
sion. 


SMALL SIZE 27% x 434” 


07210 White Moroccoette, washable, 
limp, round corners, gold edges, gold 
cross. Gift Boxed. With baptismal, con- 
firmation, or marriage certificate. %,%” 
thick. $3.75 


HANDY SIZE 35% x 554” 


07316 French Morocco, limp, round 

corners, red under gold edges, gold cross. 

BLACK, BLUE or RED. %g” thick. 
$5.00 


07348x Genuine Pin Seal, limp, leather 
lined, gold edges, gold cross. Oxford 
India paper. %” thick. $12.00 


CHANCEL SIZE 5 x 71,” 


07616 French Morocco, limp, round 
corners, red under gold edges, gold 
cross. 54” thick. $7.50 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc. 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 


parsonage for himself and his servants. 
Mr. Whitaker was a gentleman of private 
means, and so well established was the 
26-year-old clergyman in England that 
none can question the purity of his mo- 
tives in answering, as he himself confided 
to friends, that particular call to serve 
God. 

His grandmother’s brother was the dean 
of St. Paul’s, London, his grandfather a 
London merchant, his father was a well- 
known divine and master of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and his brother, who 
came. after him to Virginia in government 
service, was appointed to the lordly Coun- 
cil by Charles I. Alexander Whitaker him- 
self was learned in Greek, Latin and He- 
brew, as well as in the general knowledge 
of his day and in his specialty of theology. 

At the period of his ministry, there was 
a strong influence from Calvin’s Geneva 
in the Church, called somewhat confusing- 
ly to us, “puritan.” This emphasis, largely 
in liturgy and ceremonial, was distin- 
guished from the Catholic emphasis and, 
as such, did not represent the dissident 
sect which emerged as Puritans, with a 
capital “P.” As the laity of the London 
Company were under the puritan influ- 
ence, the early clergy to Virginia were 
selected with an eye to their churchman- 
ship—which was, as we would say, de- 
cidedly “low.” As an everlasting contribu- 
tion, Mr. Whitaker, who personally used 
the Geneva version of the Bible (while an 
uncle of his was working on the King 
James version) , never “voted” his church- 
manship and regarded as unworthy all 
the fuss over the details of ceremonial. 
Dedicated to assisting man in his relation 
to God, he preached that man’s works bal- 
ance his faith in making him a true wit- 
ness for Christ. 

In the depth of his own devotion, young 
Whitaker could not have had an easy 
choice in abandoning a familiar life, in 
which he was affluent and respected, to 
take the word of God to a distant frontier 
colony, over which failure hung like an 
ominous cloud. Aside from “the combats 
with himself” (as reported by an ac- 
quaintance), friends tried to dissuade 
him, and there was the practical discour- 
agement of the extremely uncertain fu- 
ture of the colony. 

The original financial backers of the 
London Company, like investors of any 
time and place, were complaining so 
loudly of lack of profits that the operators 
considered writing off the whole adven- 
ture. To the Company’s lost hope in their 
project were added the dreadful stories 
of hardships and, all in all, the Virginia 
venture seemed about doomed. 

This was before Dale and his reforms, 
before Rolfe and his tobacco, and before 
Alexander Whitaker and his inspiration. 
For, as the historically neglected Maister 
Hunt had made his vital contributions be- 

continued on page 40 
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THE GUILD OF ALL SOULS | 4 
A prayer group pledged to pray for the dej 

alt members of the Guild and for all th) 

Faithful Departed. Open to Communicants of thi) 


Anglican Church. 
Pecvids that prayers will be offered for th) 
repose of your soul by joining the Guild. 


The Rev. Franklin Joiner, D.D., 
Superior-General 
For further information address 
The Secretary-General 
GUILD OF ALL SOULS 
32 Tenmore Road, Haverford, Penna. 
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CHRISTIAN HEALING IN THE CHURCH 
SHARING 


Only Church magazine devoted to Spiritual 
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founded by Rev. John Gayner Banks, D.S.T. 


This paper is recommended by many Bishops 
and Clergy. 


Chicago 
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Address: 
Fellowship of St. Luke 


2243 Front St. San Diego 1, Calif. 


AUTHORS WANTED — 
BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 


New York, N. Y.—One of the nation’s largest book & 
publishers is seeking manuscripts of all types—fiction, , 
non-fiction, poetry. Special attention to new writers. - 
If your work is ready for publication, send for booklet 1 
EP—it’s free. Vantage Press, 120 W. 31st St., New* 
York 1. 
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Finest Designs and Quality 
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CONFRATERNITY 


OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


A Devotional Society of clergy and laity 
throughout the Anglican Communion te 
work and pray for Greater Honor te Our 
Lord present in the Blessed Sacrament of 
His Body and Blood. . . . founded 1862 
for further information address 

The Rev. William R. Wetherell, Sec.-Gen. 
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A Good 
Ending 


Zé. 


by Marion Kelleran 


i} There is an ancient adage that a good 
ij beginning makes a good ending. In 
| Church School circles the reverse is also 
ij true, and the well-planned end of one year 
} can be the effective beginning of another. 
| This planning ought to be the responsi- 
| bility of the administrative leadership of 
|} the Church School, whether that’s one 
) person or many. If this doesn’t happen, it 
_ is possible for each teacher, on his own 
responsibility, to do some reflecting and 
reporting on the year’s life in his class, 
and to make this information available to 
the rector or the Church School superin- 
+» tendent. I guarantee either will be de- 
| lighted. 
Many schools have prepared mimeo- 
| graphed evaluation forms for their teach- 
/ ers to use, sometimes for discussion at a 
teachers’ meeting, sometimes for use by 
the Church School planning committee. 
Other schools set up a meeting of teachers 
for the express purpose of evaluating the 
year’s work in the light of the stated pur- 
pose. In either case, the questions ought 
to cover two main areas: First is the gen- 
eral life of the school. Second is the par- 
ticular course which has been studied. 
One of the best forms I have seen for 
the first purpose was used in June, 1955, 
at the Church of the Redeemer in Ballti- 
more. It is so inclusive that it’s worth 
printing in full, for it digs deep at the 
real purpose of the Church School, its 
ends rather than its means. There are 
eight questions, preceded by three state- 
ments. 
I would like to teach the same age, same 
COUTSE) NEXE Vean woes... 
I would prefer to teach the following age 
OTT LLC. Sie eh eels nce ena me 
I suggest the following people as possible 
teachers: 
Then follow the questions, with a request 
for answers and suggestions the teachers 
may have “for improving our work.” 
(1) Do you think we are really ‘proclaim- 
ing the gospel’ in our Church School? 
(2) Do you think our children are aware 
of the relevance of the Christian 
faith to their lives today, whatever 
their age may be? 
(3) Are our children being made aware 
of the importance of forgiving and 
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forgiveness as they are expressed in 
the Christian tradition? 


(4) Do you think our children are con- 


scious of being part of the parish 
family? Of the wider Christian fam- 
ily? 

(5) Do you think our children are being 
made aware of their dependence on 
God? 

(6) Are our children beginning to under- 
stand that the Christian faith is not 
equivalent to the Golden Rule? 

(7) Are our children learning to worship 
the Lord joyfully, intelligently, re- 
sponsively, gratefully? 

(8) Would it be a good idea for us to 
discuss some of these questions in 
teachers’ meetings? 

Details, however, are important too. 
Here are some questions for every teacher 
to answer about his own course and class: 
(1) Does the manual’s description of the 
age-group jibe pretty accurately with 
my class? 

Is this manual clear about our par- 

ticular purposes this year? 

What parts of the manual have I 

found most useful? What parts least 

usable? 

In planning to teach this same course 

next year, which of the items used 

would I include again? 

What unused parts of the manual 

would I be sure to include another 

time? 

On the basis of my experience with 

other courses, how have my pupils 

reacted to this one? 

What do I feel is the chief value of 

this course? 

What are the two or three main points 

on which I could have used help this 

year? 

A rector or a committee or a faculty 
have from these two sets of questions real 
data on which to plan next year’s work. 
The teacher who has worked out his hon- 
est answers will probably be more sur- 
prised at how much he has done than at 
what has been left undone. 

Money can be saved, too, by checking 
and listing at the end of the year all un- 
used supplies available for another year. 

continued on page 49 
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To Help Little Children 
To Come Unto Our Lord 


A series of delightful children’s books 
for home or church school use— 


NEW 
COLORFUL 
ATTRACTIVE 


Excellent for prizes and gifts— 


First Three Titles Available May 15, 1957 


I BELIEVE— 
The Apostles’ Creed (32pp.) 


LET’S PRAY— 
First Prayers (32pp.) 


I BELIEVE IN GOD— 
Coloring Book (24pp.) is 


Send one dollar for sample set of three 
books. (All orders for sample sets must 
be accompanied by remittance.) 


AMERICAN CHURCH PUBLICATIONS 


Room 1303 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


LIVING AGE BOOKS 
WHAT MEAN THESE STONES? 


by Millar Burrows $1.25 
THE MEANING OF PAUL 

FOR TODAY 

by C. H. Dodd $1.35 


MARTIN LUTHER: 
THE ROAD TO REFORMATION 
by Heinrich Boehmer $1.45 
RELIGIOUS DRAMA |: 
Plays by Fry, Sayers, Lawrence, 
Auden, Schevill 

THE SOCIAL SOURCES OF 
DENOMINATIONALISM 

by H. Richard Niebuhr 
CHRISTIAN THOUGHT 

by Ernst Troeltsch 


$1.45 


$1.35 


$1.25 


Complete list available on request 
MERIDIAN BOOKS 
17 Union Square, New York City 3 


“Preacher’s Sermon Builder” 
Magazine 


Subscribers in 50 denominations, world-wide. 


Sermons, outlines, illus., helps. $2.50 yearly 
(USA). Trial sub. 5 months. $1.00 (USA) 


Chandler Pub., Dept. EC, 715-A N. Ervay 
Dallas, Texas 
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The Jamestown Celebration has already 
inspired a large supply of books for schol- 
ars, ordinary readers, young people and 


romanticists. Few occasions in recent 
years have called forth so much literary 
effort and historical research as has this 
celebration of the 350th anniversary of the 
founding of the first permanent English 
colony in America. 

In a class by themselves, for serious 
readers, we recommend the following: 


JAMESTOWN 350TH ANNIVERSARY 
HISTORICAL BOOKLETS, edited by 
E. G. Swem. Garrett and Massey. 

THE GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN 
REPUBLIC by Morison and Commager. 
2 vols. Oxford Univ. Press. 

THE ENGLISH PEOPLE ON THE 
EVE OF COLONIZATION—1603-1630 by 
Wallace Notestein. Harper & Bros. 

THE CULTURAL LIFE OF THE 
AMERICAN COLONIES—1607-1763 by 
Louis B. Wright. Harper & Bros. 

_ VIRGINIV’S MOTHER CHURCH 
AND THE POLITICAL CONDITIONS 
UNDER WHICH IT GREW by George 

MacLaren Brydon, D.D. Virginia Histori- 
cal Society. 

THE GREAT PLANTATION, A PRO- 
FILE OF BERKELEY HUNDRED AND 
PLANTATION VIRGINIA FROM 
JAMESTOWN TO APPOMATTOX by 
Clifford Dowdey. Rinehart & Co. 

CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH by Bradford 
Smith. J. B. Lippincott Co. 

JAMESTOWN AND ST. MARY’S— 
BURIED CITIES OF ROMANCE by 
Henry Chandlee Forman. Johns Hopkins 
_ Press (now out of print). 


Other books which are outstanding for 
background material and for the total 
_ meaning of Jamestown are: 


THE VIRGINIA EXPERIMENT by 
Alf J. Mapp, Jr. Dietz Press. 

VIRGINIA, THE OLD DOMINION by 
Matthew Page Andrews. Dietz Press. 

NARRATIVES OF EARLY VIR. 
GINIA—1606-1625. Edited by Lyon Gar- 
_ diner Tyler. Barnes & Noble. 

VIRGINIA READER, A TREASURY 
OF WRITINGS FROM THE FIRST 
VOYAGES TO THE PRESENT. Edited, 
with notes, by Francis Coleman Rosen- 
berger. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

NEWFOUND WORLD by Harold 
Lamb. Doubleday & Co. 

THE MEN WHO MADE THE NA.- 
TION by John Dos Passos. Doubleday & 
Co. 
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VIRGINIA—A GUIDE TO THE OLD 
DOMINION Oxford Univ. Press. 


The Reviews 


JAMESTOWN 350TH ANNIVERSARY 
HISTORICAL BOOKLETS. EFditor—E. G. 
Swem, librarian emeritus, College of 
William and Mary. Twenty-three booklets 
of about 50 pages each. Price 50¢ each or 
$11.50 for the set. Garrett and Massey, 
Inc., Richmond, Va., selling agents. 

These booklets deal authoritatively with 
every aspect of Jamestown by the out- 
standing scholars in these various fields. 
Among the subjects treated are: the Char- 
ters of the Virginia Company, Maps and 
Topography, Architecture, the Complete 
History of the Period, Religious Life, Ag- 
riculture, the Indians, Tobacco in Colonial 
Virginia, Shipping and Shipbuilding, How 
Justice Grew, Domestic Life, Government, 
Land Grants, etc. 

Here, in one single collection, is about 
all one could hope to know about this 
great period of American history. 


THE GREAT PLANTATION, A PROFILE 
OF BERKELEY HUNDRED AND PLAN- 
TATION VIRGINIA FROM JAMES- 
TOWN TO APPOMATTOX, by Clifford 
Dowdey. Rinehart & Co. 320 pp. $6.00. 


No one writes more affectionately or 
more adequately of Virginia than does 
Clifford Dowdey. In this fine volume he 
has given us the story of one of Virginia’s 
greatest plantations and one of her oldest 
and most distinguished families. He writes 
of Berkeley Hundred and of the Harrison 
family. This is the story of the growth, 
development, flowering and of the final 
decline of the great society of Virginia. 

In this book you will read of the first 
desperate days when the colony was young 
and brave men fought against the wilder- 
ness. You will see the birth of the planta- 
tion system and the rise of a new aristoc- 
racy in a new world, which was one of the 
glories and remains one of the great tradi- 
tions of America. The author looks wist- 
fully into an almost forgotten past and 
recreates something of the grandeur of an 
almost vanished world. There is action 
and drama centering around the Indian 
massacres and Bacon’s Rebellion, and 
there is history that tells the story of the 
founding of Williamsburg and of daily 
life upon the great plantation. 

Here, in this setting, much of the Amer- 
ican Revolution was plotted, and from this 
estate went some of the men who built 


America, a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence and two presidents of the 
United States. 


THE GROWTH OF THE AMERICA 
REPUBLIC, by Samuel Elliot Morison and 
Henry Steele Commager. 2 volumes. Ox~ 
ford Univ. Press. $13.00. 

This book combines readability with! 
scholarship to present one of the mosti 
complete and penetrating studies of ther 
growth of the American people yet to ap- - 
pear. It is a standard work which has al- - 
ready gone into a fourth edition and into 
a seventh printing of this edition. 


VIRGINIA’S MOTHER CHURCH, by: 
George MacLaren Brydon. 2 volumes. Vir- - 
ginia Historical Society. 

This is the standard work on the Epis- - 
copal Church in Virginia. It traces this ; 
Church to its beginnings at Jamestown 
and anchors it to the history of the mother 
country in England. This book represents 
a lifetime of careful scholarship by one 
of the great priests of the Church in Vir- 
ginia, the present historiographer of the 
diocese. Here is a reliable, an articulate 
and an authentic interpretation of the 
records of the colony of Virginia and of 
the Anglican Church of that colony from 
which the Episcopal Church in the United 
States was finally to emerge. 


JAMESTOWN AND ST. MARY’S— | 
BURIED CITIES OF ROMANCE, by © 
Henry Chandlee Forman. Johns Hopkins — 
Press. 355 pp. (Now out of print.) 


This is one of the rare books which now — 
is almost unavailable. It is the most ac- 
curate and the most carefully documented 
of all the studies of Jamestown. 

Here you will find the story of the be- 
ginning of American architecture, and be- 
hind the bricks and tiles and stones which 
went into these buildings you will get a 
glimpse of the life of the early colony. It 
ties the story of Jamestown to that of St. 
Mary’s City in Maryland, the first home 
of religious toleration in the Western 
hemisphere. 


THE ENGLISH PEOPLE ON THE EVE 
OF COLONIZATION — 1603-1630, by 
Wallace Notestein. Harper & Bros. 302 
pp. $5.00. 


This book, by a professor emeritus of | 
Yale University, recreates the character of 
the English people and English social and 
political life at the time when the great 
age of discovery was bringing England to 
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the front page of history. It is the story of 


‘the crown, the courts, the parliament, the 


Church, the universities, the towns and 
the country of England on the eve of col- 
onization. It gives us a hint at answers to 
some of the questions we want to ask. 


What was happening in England which 
_ caused the great age of colonization? Why 


did these men sail the seas in search of 
new worlds to conquer? Why did the three 


_ ships set sail for Jamestown? Here are 
_ some of the answers. 


THE CULTURAL LIFE OF THE AMERI- 
CAN COLONIES—1607-1763, by Louis 
B. Wright. Harper & Bros. 292 pp. $5.00. 

This book (like the preceding one) is 
one of the volumes in the new American 
Nation Series edited by Henry Steele 
Commager and Richard B. Morris. It is 


‘a scholarly book which gives a complete 


alee eis —— siete oa | al 


' picture of life in the colonies. It tells not 


only of the great aristocrats but of the 


' ordinary people who came to establish a 
' home in the New World. It discusses their 
' cultural 


interests and achievements in 
terms of their opportunity, their social 


+ status, their national origins and the geog- 
/ raphy of the new land to which they came. 


It deals with books and libraries and 
learning, and the development of archi- 


- tecture and art, of scientific interests and 


new observations, of the rise of a free 
press and means of communication—all 
of which entered into the making of 
America. 


CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH, by Bradford 
Smith. J. B. Lippincott Co. 375 pp. 


For a long time we have needed an au- 
thentic biography of the adventurous Cap- 
tain John Smith, hero of Jamestown. Here 
is a book which gives us a clear picture of 
this intrepid soldier. For the first time a 
thorough search has been made of English 
archives, Hungarian, Latin, Italian, 
French and German records, and the 
amazing thing to many is that this re- 
search has restored Captain John Smith to 
a real place in authentic history. It may 
be that some of the stories which he told 
were colored by an old man’s reminis- 
cences of the glories of his youth, but, by 
and large, his story now stands authenti- 
cated and we see him, not as a romantic 
hero, but as a true historical figure who 
was indeed a great leader and to whom the 
colony of Jamestown owed a very great 
deal. Without his inspired leadership, it 
is inconceivable that the young colony 
could have survived. 


NARRATIVES OF EARLY VIRGINIA— 
1606-1625. Edited by Lyon Gardiner 
Tyler. 478 pp. Barnes & Noble. 

This book, reprinted in 1952, is a val- 
uable addition to the growing library of 
early America. Here are the authentic 
documents: Observations by Master 
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A HISTORY 
of the 
AMERICAN 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


By William Wilson Manross 


It is plain in reading this book, that one is learning 
of an organization which has, in a very. interesting 
way, participated in the forming and development 
of this nation. 


The Church in Virginia—Other Colonies in The Seventeenth Century—The 
Church in The Eighteenth Century—The Church in The South—New England 
—The Middle Colonies—The Struggle For The Episcopate—Revolution and 
Reorganization—Recuperation—Revival and Expansion are among the topics 
discussed in this book. $5.50 


THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
SINCE 1900 


By George E. DeMille 


The 
Episcop! 


; urch 
e 00 


Since 19 


“This does not pretend to be a definitive history. It is not 
written for scholars. It is rather an attempt to tell, in a | 
straightforward and readable way, what has happened | 
in the life of the American Church since 1900.” 


—George E. DeMille yw 


“It is hazardous to write almost-current history, and Canon DeMille has 
brought it off with considerable skill, much good sense and perspective, and 
a remarkably shrewd selection of significant detail from a mass of material.” 


—Joseph Fletcher in The Churchman 
$3.50 


~ s{{LLE 
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THE HISTORY 
OF AMERICAN 
CHURCH MUSIC 


By Leonard Ellinwood 


A comprehensive study of the history of American 
church music from the very earliest days of coloniza- 
tion to the present time. 


It is factual, but so interesting that at times it becomes exciting. Its authenticity 
is splendid. It is a book that clergymen, choristers, and the “man in the pew” 
will enjoy reading. /llustrated. $6.50 


THE CHANGING CHURCH 


Its Architecture, Art, and Decoration 
By Katharine Morrison McClinton 


(124 Illustrations of new churches in America) $7.50 


Pestage paid on cash orders 


MOREHOUSE-GORHAM CO. 


14 East 41st Street, New York 17 
29 East Madison Street, Chicago 2 
261 Golden Gate Avenue, San Francisco 2 
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By Dora P. Chaplin 


AUTHOR OF CHILDREN AND RELIGION 


‘WE WANT TO KNOW 


Those who have found wise and constructive counsel in Dora P. Chap- 
lin’s “Children and Religion” will welcome her new book for teen-agers 
entitled WE WANT TO KNOW. Mr. R. E. S. Deichler, an executive 
with American Airlines, and Church School teacher reports: ‘Certainly 
this book will create a better understanding for not only the teen-agers, 
but for the adults as well and I would strongly recommend that adults 
read the book in order that they may have a better understanding of 
some of these problems.”’ $3.50 


+ 
By Katharine M. McClinton 


THE CHANGING CHURCH 


Its Architecture, Art, and Decoration 
FOREWORD BY FREDERICK DUNN, A.I.A. 


“THE CHANGING CHURCH should be in the library of every clergy- 
man, and every building committee should consult and follow it in 
solving problems in planning, lighting, furnishing and decorating new 
and altered church buildings.” —JOHN NELSON LINN, A.I.A. 
124 illustrations of new churches in America. $7.50 


+ 
By Austin Pardue 


BISHOP OF PITTSBURGH 


THE SINGLE EYE | 


HELEN S. SHOEMAKER says: “Bishop Pardue has a gift of lifting 
our eyes and then focusing them on the great Christian verities which 
are the heart of joyful living. 


“The whole book is arresting, beginning with the first sentence, which 
states that The Bible is full of hidden powers. He says that wisdom 
and understanding do not require college degrees but faith, humility 
and open hearts and minds.” $2.50 


Postage paid on cash orders 


MOREHOUSE=-GORHAM Co. 
14 East 41st Street, New York 17 
29 East Madison Street, Chicago 2 


261 Golden Gate Avenue, San Francisco 2 


George Percy, A True Relation by Cap 
tain John Smith, The Description of Vir 
ginia and Proceedings of the Colony, Thal 
Relation of the Lord Delaware, Proceeds 
ings of the Virginia Assembly, etc. It is « 
book which is a must for anyone wha 
wants the complete story. 


VIRGINIA READER, A TREASURY OF| 
WRITINGS FROM THE FIRST VOY- 
AGES TO THE PRESENT. Ldited, wit: 
an introduction and notes, by Francis 
Coleman Rosenberger. 576 pp. E. P. Dust 
ton & Co. $5.00. 


Here again is a collection of the basic 
documents and important narratives dealt 
ing with the first voyages of discovery 
through the flowering of statesmanship. 
the wars, and up through the years to thee 
Virginia writers of the present day. 


THE VIRGINIA EXPERIMENT, by Alf J 
Mapp, Jr. Dietz Press. 577 pp. $10.00. 


This book is flavored with anecdotes: 
and stories, all of which combine to maker 
it very pleasant reading and a splendid: 
background book for the Jamestown andi 
Virginia stories. The author sees the Vir-- 
ginia Experiment as one of the great ad-- 
ventures of history which culminated ini 
the founding of the great republic. Here: 
the ideas and the ideals which finally; 
emerged in the great documents of ourr 
federal history were tested. The experi-- 
ment still continues, for it is an experi-- 
ment in democracy to ascertain whether ° 
or not the ideals of the men of Jamestown : 
and of the early days of Virginia cant 
really stand the test of history. This is a: 
good book, a little over-priced, but valu- - 
able nonetheless for those who want the : 
full story of this thrilling experiment. 


VIRGINIA, THE OLD DOMINION, by 
Matthew Page Andrews. Dietz Press. 664 ‘ 
pp. $6.00. 

This is the story of Virginia, beginning 
in England with Elizabethan curiosity 
about the new world which travelers had 
made a familiar topic of conversation. The 
author was one of the foremost authorities 
on American history. In this book he be- 
gins with individual adventures and traces 
the story into the great corporate enter- 
prises which culminated in the coloniza- 
tion of America. For those who are 
interested in the story following the Revo- 
lution, this is a good book to read, as it 
brings the Virginia story up to the great 
War Between the States in the 1860’s. The 
final chapters tell of the bitter years after 
the War, followed by restoration to state- 
hood and economic recovery. 


THE MEN WHO MADE THE NATION, 
by John Dos Passos. 469 pp. Doubleday & 
Co. $5.95. 


This is a book which tells how a hand- 
ful of men dreamed, fought, compromised, 
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_ The Bible seems to 


open itself to the very 
page you need most 


when you read 


GETTING 
HELP FROM 


THE BIBLE 


By CHARLES M. CROWE 


This practical and specific book deals with 
the real problems you face in daily life and 
thought, and brings the full force of Biblical 
truth to bear on them. Dr. Crowe selects help- 


) ful passages from the Bible to which he adds 
) appropriate comment in the form of stories 


from modern life and literature. Twenty-two 
of the commonest problems that face us all are 


| discussed: by Dr. Crowe, among them: When 
' We Wonder Where God Is, When Fear Haunts 
' Our Days, When We Are Sick in Mind and 
| Body, When We Wonder What God Is Like. 


$2.95 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 


At your bookseller 


Designed for your 
reading pleasure: 


BEXTRA: LARGE 
hy PE BIBLES 
WITH 
MeROCK YREA 


| Featuring a Family Record, 
Calendar for daily Bible 
_ reading and colored maps. 


Authorized King James Version 


These are wonderful Bibles for all who need or 
desire extra large type. Generous spacing and 
the simple beauty of modern typography, well 
printed on pure white opaque paper, make 
reading amazingly easy and comfortable. These 
are the only large type Bibles with APOCRY- 
PHA aside from the bigger pulpit editions. Self- 
pronouncing text. Page size 91% x 6% in. 1% in. 
thick. Very suitable for small lectern use. 
1700AP Sturdy Cloth Boards, square corners, 
gold stamping, red edges, headbands and 
MHATKEY, DOXCU a5. sesegeeceean fe cecase chet rcnseemendeasescens $7.50 
1701AP Leatheroid, limp style flexible covers, 
gold stamping, red under gold edges, headbands 
and marker, boxed $9.50 


Thumb index $1.00 extra 
Available at your bookseller or 


WILLIAM COLLINS 
SONS & CO. 
425 4th Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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and finally brought into being the brash 
creation called the United States of Amer- 
ica. Many of these men were Virginians. 
They carried on the great tradition which 
was established at Jamestown. This pe- 
riod of history probably produced the 
greatest number of distinguished Ameri- 
cans of any in our history: Washington, 
Jefferson, Hamilton, Franklin, Adams, 
Madison and Monroe. This is history writ- 
ten as only Dos Passos could write it. 
Born in Chicago, educated at Harvard, at 
present he and his wife spend most of 
their time in Baltimore, but occasionally 
visit their farm in Westmoreland County, 
Virginia. His recent book, The Head and 
Heart of Thomas Jefferson, forms excel- 
lent background for this book in which 
he traces the story of the founding of the 
Republic through the lives of other great 
Americans, forms an excellent back- 
ground. 


Books For Children 


For children, young people and more 
general readers, we suggest the following: 


THREE SHIPS CAME SAILING IN, 
by Miriam E. Mason. Bobbs-Merrill. 

JAMESTOWN ADVENTURE, by Olga 
W. Hall-Quest. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

FAIR WIND TO VIRGINIA, by Cor- 
nelia Meigs. Macmillan. 

THIS DEAR BOUGHT LAND, by Jean 
Lee Latham. Harper & Bros. 

POCAHONTAS AND CAPTAIN JOHN 
SMITH-THE STORY OF THE VIR- 
GINIA COLONY, by Marie Lawson. Ran- 
dom House. 

POCAHONTAS AND HER WORLD, 
by Francis Carpenter. Alfred A. Knopf. 

A LITTLE MAID OF VIRGINIA, by 
Alice Turner Curtis. Alfred A. Knopf. 

CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH’S PAGE, by 
Marion Nesbitt. J. B. Lippincott Co. 

POCAHONTAS, YOUNG AMERICAN 
PRINCESS, by Mildred Criss. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 

POCAHONTAS, BRAVE GIRL, by 
Flora Warren Seymour. Bobbs-Merrill. 

SALUTE TO ADVENTURERS, by 
John Buchan. Nelson. 

JOHN SMITH OF VIRGINIA, by Rol- 
and Syme. Morrow. 

MUSKETS ALONG THE CHICKA- 
HOMINY, by Gertrude E. Finney. Long- 
mans. 

IS THIS MY LOVE, by Gertrude E. 
Finney. Longmans. 

JOHN SMITH OF AMERICA, by Lor- 
ing Mackaye. Longmans. 

A SPY IN WILLIAMSBURG, by Isa- 
belle Lawrence. Rand-McNally. 

HOMING, by Elswyth Thane. Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce. 

GLASSHOUSE AT JAMESTOWN, by 
Lavinia Dobler. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

FABULOUS JOHN SMITH, by Brant- 
ley Henderson. Whittet & Shepperson. 


What the Bible has 
to say to us today 


Frank W. Moyle 


ABOUT THE BIBLE 


This extremely readable book 
leads the reader to the Bible, 
shows how to approach it, and how 
to interpret its meaning in terms 
of today. A popular work of great 
originality and imagination. $3.50 


James 5S. Stewart 
THINE IS THE 


KINGDOM 


The Church’s Mission 
in Our Time 


Pointing out that the first mission- 


ary command in the Bible was that 
to Abraham: “Get thee out,”’ Dr. 
Stewart, one of Scotland’s most 
distinguished preachers, urges a 
more active, energetic role for the 
Church outside its own walls. $2.50 


F. W. Dillistone 


CHRISTIANITY AND 
COMMUNICATION 


A stimulating book which re-ex- 
amines and re-defines for our time 
the manner in which the Christian 
Gospel can confront, engage and 
change human life. $3.00 


D. M. Baillie 


THE THEOLOGY OF 
THE SACRAMENTS 


The well-known author of To 
Whom Shall We Go? and the clas- 
sic God Was in Christ here dis- 
cusses Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper. Highly readable, illumi- 
nating. $3.00 


Other Books of Unusual 
Interest 


Leonard Hodgson 


FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM 
The Gifford Lectures $4.00 


Bryan Green 
BEING AND BELIEVING 


The Fundamentals of the Christian 
Faith $2.50 


Randolph Crump Miller 


BIBLICAL THEOLOGY AND 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


$3.50 


at your bookstore 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597 Fifth Avenue New York 17 


Publishers of The Dictionary of the Bible and 
The Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics 


39 


CLIFFORD 
DOWDEY 


creates two superb 
books for everyone 
who wants to know 
more of Virginia’s 
past—and present— 
glory 


The Great 
Plantation 


A PROFILE OF BERKELEY 
HUNDRED AND PLANTATION 
VIRGINIA FROM JAMESTOWN 

TO APPOMATTOX 


M..- than the story of one of Vir- 
ginia’s oldest and greatest plantations 
and plantation families — Berkeley 
Hundred and the Harrison family—a 
book that recreates the whole world 
of plantation society, its rise, its 
Golden Age and fall. $6.00 


Bugles Blow 
No More 


A classic among Civil War nov- 
els. It catches the sweep of action 
across the battlefields of Virginia, the 
excitement and heartbreak and tur- 
moil of life in a quiet Southern city 
suddenly become the prize of warring 
nations.’’—RicHARD HARWELL, Direc- 
tor of Publications, Virginia State 
Library. $5.00 


At all booksellers 


RINEHART & CO., INC. 
232 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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The Church 
in the New World 


continued from page 34 

yond the call of his spiritual duties, so 
Mr. Whitaker—who came with Dale in 
1611—supported his faith in Virginia, the 
object of his missionary zeal, with works 
which contributed incalculably to the per- 
manence of the colony. 

What he did tangibly was to write let- 
ters to influential persons in England and 
to have published there a sermon, Good 
News From Virginia—a challenging de- 
scription of the life and a plea for its 
support. No one can ever measure the 
effects of his impassioned appeals, any 
more than one could measure the effects 
of his energetic, intelligent and spiritual 
presence in the parish of Henrico. As a 
result of his efforts (with those of Dale 
and Rolfe) the colony was not abandoned, 
and the parish of Henrico flourished. 

It is pleasant to think that the ministry 
of this cultured young priest in the wilder- 
ness was distinguished by the conver- 
sion of an Indian princess to the Anglican 
faith. When Pocahontas was captured, 
Dale assumed responsibility for her safe- 
keeping and, himself a devout church- 
man, placed her under the spiritual guid- 
ance of his friend and pastor. With Whit- 
aker’s teachings, the 16-year-old girl em- 
braced Christianity and was baptized (as 
Rebecca) by him before the widowed 
Rolfe made his proposal of marriage. 

John Rolfe, also very devout, had been 
worried over her heathenism, and had 
sought Dale’s advice for “these passions 
that disturb my troubled soul.” Through 
Whitaker this first union of a Britisher 
and a native American was consummated. 
Though Pocahontas lived only three years 
as Mrs. Rolfe, leaving one son to perpet- 
uate her line, the romance of the marriage 
—much publicized in court circles, where 
Pocahontas appeared in triumph — also 
made its profound, though intangible, 
contribution to promoting interest for the 
support of the Virginia colony. 

The Rey. Alexander Whitaker did not 
survive his convert. Though he had ac- 
climated himself to heat and malaria and 
all the rigors of the wilderness, his boat 
overturned while he was crossing from 
one riverside of his parish to the other, 
and at 32 years of age the learned mis- 
sionary drowned in the same year, 1617, 
that Pocahontas died. 

By this death, the zealous Anglican 
missed the destruction a few years later 
of the city of Henrico that was growing 
so proudly on Farrar’s Island. 


6 
THE SEED OF CONSCIENCE 


Immediately following Mr. Whitaker’s 
death, the colony, partly due to his efforts, 
seemed to have turned the corner. By 
1619, the settlement appeared to have so 


continued on page 43 


50 MODERN UNITS 


Including Family and Hon- 
eymoon Cottages, detached 
Colonial Units or Row Units. 
ATA-AMA approved. 


TV and air-conditioning 
are optional 


MODERN SWIMMING 
POOL 


CAPITOL 9-3505 


on highway 60 
1508 Richmond Road 
Williamsburg, Va. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Legge 


DeWitt Hospitality 


is a byword with our 
guests from far and wide. 


— VACATION WITH US — 
Huropean Plan 


® Guest Rooms 
@ Housekeeping Cottage 
e Apartment 


Reasonable day or week rates 


(Restaurants nearby ) 


The Misses DeWitt 


12th & Ocean Ave. Phone 50 
Virginia Beach, Va. 


Pine Tree Inn 


LYNNHAVEN OYSTERS 


Maine Lobsters 


Plantation Chicken Dinner 
Choice Steer Steaks 


‘SINCE 1927 


OPEN NOON 
TO 10:00 P.M. 
EVERY DAY 


» LYNNHAVEN 


father tira! 10 Miles from Norfolk— 


5 Miles from Va. Beach 


ON TOP OF THE BEAUTIFUL 
BLUE RIDGE MOUNTAINS 


Skyline Parkway 
Motor Court 


WAYNESBORO, VIRGINIA 


U. S. 250 at Skyline Drive 
and Blue Ridge Parkway. 
42 Units. Combination Baths 


— MEMBER AAA — 
H. M. SCANLAND Mgr. Tel. 6136 
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Pee Ue Forget...’ 


| WOMAN’S CORNER 


by Betsy Dipman RDA 


There isn’t an inch of Virginia ground that isn’t his- 
torically hallowed. The current Jamestown Festival 
celebration is witnessing colorfully to the role Virginia 
played in the teeth-cutting days of the United States as 
well as in its youth and adulthood. 

While the Festival focuses on Virginia’s 350th birth- 
day, the commonwealth likes to reminisce over other 
facets of her history besides her beginning. For in- 
stance, she takes justifiable pride in being the home of 
more presidents than any other state—eight of them. 
(Six Virginia presidents, by the way, were Episco- 
palians: Washington, Madison, Monroe, William Henry 
Harrison, Tyler and Taylor). 

Then, Virginia churches had a very real part in the 
growth of the state as well as the nation. There are too 
many to mention, but St. Peter’s of New Kent County 
played host to several discussions prior to the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence; St. John’s Church, 
Richmond, is the site of Patrick Henry’s famous speech. 
Certainly, one justification for the gigantic Festival ob- 
servance is to recall to the nation and the world that 
vital role the Church did have in the growth of Amer- 
ica. This contrasts sharply with the view of those who 
maintain politics and religion don’t mix. In those days 
the Church had quite a bit to do with both politics and 
statesmanship. 

In addition to the Church and State, a third group 
has contributed valuable service to the growth of the 
nation—a group of women who deserve their own spe- 
cial place in history: the wives of the presidents. Many 
say women should not be given recognition for being 
wives. and I agree. Nevertheless, first ladies are more 
than just wives. 

Mary Randolph, a former White House secretary, 
has this to say in her book, Presidents and First Ladies: 
“Up to noon on Inauguration Day she may have been 
just ... (a wife). But from the moment her husband 
takes the Oath of Office she is the Wife of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and every one of her public 
utterances she makes as such—not as a private indi- 
vidual. 

“Willingly or unwillingly, the First Lady points the 
way for thousands of American women and girls, and 
her standards, her example, will influence their mental 
outlook. Something of a responsibility, this, for her 
simplest act may turn out to be a deadly boomerang—a 
bomb loaded with T.N.T.: the public is always so sure 
it was inspired by the President .. .” 

It is a man, not a woman, who has come up with the 
idea that national recognition should be given to all 
first ladies. Richard C. Richardson, a commonwealth 
attorney and president of the St. Peter’s Church Res- 
toration Association of New Kent County, believes that 
June 2 is a fitting date, since it is the birthday of the 
first first lady, Martha Washington. Already the Vir- 
ginia 350th Anniversary Commission has formally en- 


dorsed June 2 as Martha Washington Day. All Virginia 
churches have been asked to hold memorial services in 
her honor. 

Specifically, St. Peter’s, New Kent, where Mrs. Wash- 
ington was baptized and married, will hear a special 
memorial sermon by the Rt. Rev. William A. Brown. 
retired Bishop of Southern Virginia. St. Peter’s has 
also been designated the principal point of historical 
interest in New Kent County for the Jamestown Fes- 
tival. It is open daily to visitors until Nov. 30. 

Mr. Richardson has presented his plan to the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs. He hopes that be- 
fore long the governors of each state, national repre- 
sentatives of other women’s organizations and various 
historical societies will know about it. He thinks, how- 
ever, that it would be better if women’s groups develop 
the plan, since it is to honor women. 

By way of interest, the publication of a letter written 
by General Robert E. Lee, it is hoped, will settle once 
and for all that Martha Washington was married in St. 
Peter’s Church. 

The restoration president believes that controversy 
over this has arisen because there were home marriages 
in that day, and because the word “wedding” meant 
the reception and honeymoon as well as the ceremony 
itself. (Some claim the wedding was at her home.) 

But General Lee’s letter, written in 1869, points to 
St. Peter’s Church as the place where the Washingtons 
were married. “It would be a shame to America if (St. 
Peter’s were) allowed to go to destruction,” wrote the 
general. 

Besides, in 1759, Mr. Richardson points out, canons 
of the Church of England required that marriages be 
performed in the Church even though there were no 
longer any laws to enforce this practice. He and others 
are convinced that such devout church members as the 
Washingtons would naturally be married in the church. 


J. B. Stearns’ “The Marriage of Washington to Martha Cust 


LIMITED TIME OFFER! 
CUTHBERTSON 
Summer SPECIALS 


in BLACK Summer Weight 


Clergu Shirts 


65% DACRON 
35% EGYPTIAN COTTON 


$8.95 each 2 for $17.00 


¢ Little or no ironing required 
* Stays neat and fresh all day 
* Quick drying—Just Drip Dry 
¢ Easy Care—Longer wear 

* Cool and Comfortable 

¢ French cuffs, only 


Styled with Black buttons, fly 
front, 2 neatly stitched pockets. 
Neck sizes 144% to 16%. Sleeve 
lengths 32 to 35. 


Our Regular 
Combed Yarn, Black 


COTTON BROADCLOTH 


Clergu Shirts 
$5.25 each 3 for $15.00 


High count combed yarn, sanfor- 
ized and color fast. Styled with 
Black buttons, Barreled button 
cuffs only. Fly front. 2 neatly 
stitched pockets. Neck sizes 14 to 
18. Sleeve lengths 31 to 35. 


ORDER NOW from 


J, THEODORE Curnsertson, INC. 


2013 Sansom Street Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Mone FOLDING 
= “ BANQUET 


Kitchen com- 
mittees, social 
and recreational 


Raisers prices and 
discounts to 
churches, schools, 
clubs, etc. Write for 
Catalog of Tables, 
Chairs, Trucks. 


Monroe Co., 183 Git St., 


Colfax, lowa 


KNEELING HASSOCKS 


Vinyl leather cloth or 
velour cover in choice of 


BERNARD-SMITHLINE ‘co. 
23-15 38th Ave., 
Long Island City, N.Y. 


hurch Furniture 
WOOD TABLES. apace is 


BEQUEST 
FLOWERS 20 eer: 


FREE OATALOG 
42 


Searching the 


Series on Bible Doctrine No. 19 


Salvation By Faith 
A Continuing Bible Study by Robert C. Dentan 


Psalm 23; Isaiah 30:15-17; Habakkuk 
2:1-4; Galatians 3:9-14; Romans 3:21- 
28; James 2:14-26; Luke 23:39-43 


Once we understand that Christ, by His 
life, death and resurrection, has accom- 
plished the redemption of the human race, 
the question naturally arises: How can 
individuals obtain the benefit of this re- 
demption? Obviously, God is not going 
to force salvation on those who have no 
desire for it and make no effort to ob- 
tain it. Is there anything we can do to 
show that we wish it? Is there any price 
we can pay or any prescribed deeds we 
must perform? 


The Bible answers unequivocally that 
there is only one thing to do and that is 
to commit our lives, by a continuing act 
of love, faith and trust, into God’s hands 
and allow Him to use the merits of Christ 
to save us. This is what the Bible calls 
“justification by faith.” “To be justified” 
means to be right with God and, in this 
sense, is really only another name for 
salvation. There is but one road by which 
we can arrive at the goal of salvation in 
Christ and that is the road of faith. 


In our study of the Bible story we saw 
that faith is the basis of biblical religion, 
a fact which is symbolized by the narra- 
tive of the Covenant of Faith which God 
made with Abraham. “And he believed in 
the Lord,” says Gen. 15:6, “and he 
counted it to him for righteousness.” So, 
throughout the Old Testament, in spite of 
the later Covenant of Law, faith rather 
than obedience is the fundamental qual- 
ity required of a man, not because obedi- 
ence is unimportant, but because true 
faith always includes it. Obedience with- 
out faith is sterile; faith without obedi- 
ence is impossible. 


The three Old Testament passages we 
have included in our study all are ex- 
pressions of this basic attitude. The first 
is one of the Psalms (23), typical of 
many others, in which the worshiper sings 
of his perfect trust in God. In vss. 1-4 he 
is the sheep and God the shepherd; in 
vss. 5-6 he is the guest and God his gen- 
erous host. The mood of the poem is one 
of unreserved submission to God, not be- 


Scriptures 


cause He is powerful, but because He i 
trustworthy and good. 

In the second extract (Isa. 30:15-17% 
we find the prophet Isaiah contrastin- 
those who put their trust in materia 
weapons, which in the long run will a 
ways fail (vss. 16f), with those who put 
their trust in the Holy One of Israel wh: 
can always be depended upon for victor" 
and strength (15). It should be notee 
that the word “returning” means “re 
pentance,” so the attitude which the 
prophet demands is not simply one 0» 
pious relaxation but of concentratec 
moral effort. This is what was mean 
above when it was said that faith, in the 
biblical sense, always includes obedience: 

The third Old Testament selectior 
(Hab. 2:1-4) is one of the two crucia 
passages (Gen. 15:6 being the other) om 
which the New Testament doctrine of 
justification by faith is based. Habakkuk 
lived in the days when the New Baby~ 
lonian (or Chaldean) Empire was ruth- 
lessly extending its power by military: 
conquest (see 1:6ff). The prophet who, 
like many others, found it difficult to un- 
derstand how God could permit such 
things, tells us that God sent him a vision: 
in-which it was revealed that justice and! 
truth would eventually prevail, however: 
long the time might be (v. 3), and that! 
in the meantime the righteous man must! 
live by his “faith,” a word which in the: 
Old Testament always includes the idea: 
of “faithfulness,” 

Paul, in Gal. 3:9-14, makes this and the : 
story of Abraham the great proof pas- 
sages for his doctrine that man can “get. 
right” with God only by exhibiting this 
kind of faith (note esp. v. 11). The 
Pharisees of Paul’s day maintained that 
justification was a reward for obeying the 
Law of Moses. Paul’s argument against 
this, based upon the idea of the “curse,” 
is difficult for us to follow and not really | 
valid, but the true basis of his doctrine 
is a profound and unshakeable convic- 
tion that men cannot really do anything 
to earn salvation. They can only accept, 
in faith, love and trust, the gift which 
God is willing to bestow. 


it 


continued on page 49 
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SELL SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS... 


MAKE MONEY 


FOR YOUR .TREASURY 


Easy to sell! Splendid profits! Over 200,000 
sold in 1956 by Sunday School members, 
Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups! 

Not for Canada 


Earn money for 


SANGAMON 
MILLS 


make friends for 
your organization 
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—— COHOES, NEW YORK 


Personal Notices 
INQUIRE CONCERNING RATES 


FOR SALE 


Available copies of WHY GO TO CHURCH and 


THE TREE OF LIFE by David K. Montgomery at 
815 South Second St., Springfield, Illinois. $1.00 
per copy. ’ 


GUEST HOUSE 


“CLOVER FIELDS” Quiet restful country home, 
open all year. A limited number of guests. Ten 
miles from Charlottesville and University of Vir- 
ginia. Swimming, golf & tennis privileges at nearby 
Country Club. Delcious food and reasonable rates. 
For terms write Mrs. Charlotte Randolph Rafferty, 
Keswick, Va. 


LIBRARIES 


Are you interested in borrowing books of Church 
Literature by mail? Write to the Margaret Peabody 
Library, Convent of the Holy Nativity, Fond du 
Lac, Wisconsin. 


PERSONNEL WANTED 


WASHINGTON DIOCESE, Parish in southeast 
Washington, D. C., needs energetic priest of mod- 
erate churchmanship to serve as rector. Reply Box 
1439 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


Needed for fall term two men Teachers or Hus- 
band and Wife combination for high school, Eng- 
lish and elementary grades. Address The Rector, St. 
John’s Military School, Salina, Kansas. 


MAN AND WIEFE to superintend Church Orphan- 
age in the South. Must have experience in institution 
management. Social training desirable. Please write, 
giving complete information, to Box 1442, Episcopal 
Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


DIRECTOR OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION to 
begin about August Ist. Growing church in fine 
residential community. Liberal salary and car allow- 
ance. St. Mark’s Episcopal Church, 2151 Dorset 
Rd., Columbus 21, Ohio. 


COLLEGE STUDENTS (Junior year completed) 
and graduates, mature men and women, to be mem- 
bers of team working with children of agricultural 
migrant laborers in the Diocese of Central New 
York. Skills needed: handicrafts, swimming, cook- 
ing, group singing and games. Last of June to mid- 
August; transportation, room, board, laundry, $50. 
Exceptional opportunity for effective Christian so- 
cial service; unique experience in corporate Chris- 
tian living. Write: Work Camp Committee, 935 
James St., Syracuse 3, N. Y. 


Boys’ worker. Good salary. St. Francis Boys’ Homes, 
Salina, Kansas. 

SECRETARY wanted for University Chaplain in 
metropolitan center, beginning July 1. Address: 
Chaplain’s Office, Earl Hall, Columbia University, 
New York 27, N. Y. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


TEACHER-PRIEST wishes position in Prep-School 
in North East for September. Box 1447 Episcopal 
Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 
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established its permanence that the liberal 
faction in the London company decided 
to give the colonists a voice in the govern- 
ment of their own affairs by supplement- 
ing the appointed Council with an elected 
bedy of popular representatives. 

The “stirrings of democracy” that mo- 
tivated this elective body have been con- 
siderably overplayed in that colony of 
stout monarchists, but the people’s repre- 
sentatives who gathered that hot summer 
in the church at Jamestown were the first 
popular legislature to assemble in the 
New World and, as such, founded the old- 
est assembly of a people’s government 
existing in America. 

The church, the third to be built at 
Jamestown, was still the largest structure 
in Virginia, and—for other reasons in ad- 
dition to its size—was selected as the build- 
ing best suited for the meeting which 
served as the precursor of democratic 
government. To the Rey. Richard Buck, 
the family man and durable survivor, fell 
a second distinction: he acted as chaplain 
for America’s first legislative body, com- 
posed entirely of Anglicans—the founders 
of the Episcopal Church. 

In that same year came boatloads of 
women to be chosen as wives, and to add 
another confusion to Virginia’s early his- 
tory. This wholesale delivery of wives cre- 
ated the impression that they were the 
first women in Virginia. Not at all. Even 
before the revitalizing program of 1610, 
men had come with their families, and 
Richard Buck had doubtless. baptized 
countless infants, along with his own, be- 
fore this influx of ladies for men who had 
made the adventure alone. These ladies 
did, however, lend their presence to the 
romantic legends of the colony (as Miss 
Mary Johnston wrote of in To Have And 
To Hold). 

More of the scholarly and cosmopolitan 
citizens of England began to come to Vir- 
ginia in the same period, and a devout 
layman, Captain George Thorpe, came 
with the sole purpose of converting and 
educating Indians. He settled on one of 
the large private plantations, Berkeley 
Hundred, in which he was a partner, and 
diverted the mass of his energies to the 
embryonic university at Mr. Whitaker’s 
Henricus. A lower school was planned 
there for Indians and this was Captain 
Thorpe’s special project — that and the 
ambitious side project of converting the 
Indian chief himself. 

The great Powhatan had then died and 
his successor, Opechancanough, a _half- 
brother, was more forthrightly hostile to 
the whites and did not feel bound by the 
truce made by Pocahontas’ father. Even 
against his ferocity, however, Captain 
Thorpe seemed to be making progress. To 
gain the Indian’s interest, Captain Thorpe 
built for him an English-style house to 
replace his bark-and-hides hut, and Ope- 
chancanough was fascinated with the lock 
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in the door. He locked and unlocked the 
door '100 times a day and, in his apparent 
gratitude, confessed that the Christian 
God was mightier than the Indian god. 

Beneath the surface, the treacherous 
chief was patiently building a plot which 
depended on the Englishmen believing in 
the Indians’ friendship. It was one of the 
best-kept secrets in the history of plotting. 
They sprung it on Good Friday morning, 
March 22, 1622. 

At breakfast time, groups of unarmed 
Indians drifted in friendly manner into 
separate plantations, large and small, and 
to Henricus and the university. The un- 
suspecting whites had their weapons 
stacked in corners and received the visi- 
tors hospitably, as had become the recent 
custom. Then, at some signal unseen 
by the hosts, the Indians suddenly 
grabbed up muskets and swords, knives 
used for butchering animals and the heavy 
staves for driving animals — any object 
that could be turned into a deadly weapon. 

The defenseless whites fought for their 
lives and many, especially on the large 
plantations, escaped. The small holdings, 
built around a single family, fared hard- 
er. Many of these were wiped out of exist- 
ence. Of the approximately 1,200 people 
then in the colony, 347 were killed out- 
right. By the incomplete records of all 
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the holdings, others (later listed as dead) 
may be presumed to have died of wounds. 
More than one-fourth of the population 
was destroyed in the largest massacre on 
the continent. 

-For the effort at colonizing, of equal 
seriousness was the destruction of the 
buildings, the burning of stored corn and 
the running off of hogs and cattle. At Hen- 
ricus, where the brave new city and Amer- 
ica’s first university went up in flames, 
good churchman Thorpe could not believe 
that the Indians would turn against him. 
Without defending himself, he was 
clubbed and stabbed to death. 

It is probable that the Virginia colony 
would have received its deathblow except 
for one Indian in whom the seeds of Chris- 
tianity had truly flowered. This young In- 
dian, Chanco, had been given the assign- 
ment of murdering the white man who 
had treated him like a son. During the 
night in the white man’s house, Chanco 
struggled with his new-found conscience, 
and before light he was won over to the 
principle of “do unto others .. .” He 
warned his friend of the plot. 

At first light Richard Pace rowed across 
the backwater to Jamestown. When the 
large band of unarmed Indians came 
drifting in small groups toward the island, 
they were met by a stern-faced row of men 
with loaded muskets. With no poet to 
make Paul Reveres of Richard Pace and 
Chanco, this union of Anglican and con- 
vert saved Jamestown and, doubtless, the 
first colony. 

To the sanctuary of Jamestown  sur- 
vivors were escorted by armed guards 
from all over the colony, like people today 
evacuated from devastated areas, and 
from this nucleus in the capital, the re- 
building began. 

Though no one recognized it at the time, 
the wholesale disaster of the massacre 
marked the end of the first phase of the 
Virginia Colony. Neither the parent Lon- 
don Company nor the subsidiary planta- 
tions survived the loss to their investors. 
Two years later (1624), the London Com- 
pany was dissolved and the day of the 
privately financed ventures was over. 

What this method of colonization 
achieved in the epochal 15 years from 
1607 to 1622 was essentially the estab- 
lishment of a frontier. After the mas- 
sacre, with the gradual abandonment of 
the privately financed plantations, the 
Crown assumed responsibility for the col- 
ony, and emigrants made their arrange- 
ments with the government or, through the 
government, with individual planters. 

Under the new system, men of means 
could buy land, and those without cash 
could indenture themselves to a planter 
and work their way to their own 50 acres 
and a freedman’s status. With the begin- 
ning, in 1624, of the government-operated 
colony, began the second era of Virginia 
—the age of the yeoman. 
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7 
THE RISE OF PLANTATIONS 


The historically classified yeomanry 
consisted of self-respecting, self-reliant 
small planters, whose economic descend- 
ants were the moderate-sized farmers of 
pre-World War I America. They were 
solid people and good, who did not aspire 
to vast wealth or power. Their period of 
ascendancy in Virginia lasted but half a 
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i in that they were also building a colony, 
. a society in which they would rule, as the 
‘ianded gentry ruled in England. In their 
I ‘post-feudal world, the land was associated 
_jwith aristocracy, and what the ambitious 
yaewcomers to Virginia conceived of was 
“a new aristocracy founded on land. 

They were acquisitive men, frequently 
‘ruthless; but they were also men of great 
-yision, with the great talents and great 
“Yenergies to execute the dream. In the first 
/post-1624 days, they fitted unobtrusively 
‘Jinto the frontier world of small clearings 
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ingland been fully conscious of its mission- 
responsibility, it might be said that there 
ald be no Church in America today. And 
vein lies one of the great lessons of James- 
in ,.. the Church's best lesson in overseas 
ssionary work. Certainly this seventeenth 
Aury missionary zeal was one of the Episco- 
Church’s great inheritances. And here, 
idly. is a responsibility which we can not 
ore. Certainly in this mid-twentieth cen- 
y we have a similar responsibility to carry 
love of Christ to all of today’s new worlds. 


d a new world today is anywhere where 


it love of Christ is unknown. 


tional Council of 
iscopal Church 


scattered through an unexplored wilder- 
ness. Their gradual emergence into places 
of power began with the coming of a 
British governor, Sir William Berkeley, 
who was the most influential single indi- 
vidual in the formative stage of Virginia. 

A born aristocrat, courtier in the court 
of Charles I, Berkeley was a man of cos- 
mopolitan learning and wit, vast personal 
charm, and a monarchist and conserva- 
tive churchman almost by instinct. Some 
miles from the rude island capital of 
Jamestown, he built the first great house 


The Church of Jamestown 
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in America, probably used the first coach, 
and to his Green Spring mansion he 
gathered all the gentlemen of similar 
background to form a coterie of the priv- 
ileged. Withal, he had sincere interest in 
the whole colony’s welfare and was a most 
able administrator. 

Then came an event which changed the 
character of bland Berkeley and _ the 
course of Virginia’s history. In England, 
the dissident sect of Puritans (as distin- 
guished from the puritan strain within the 
Church) served as a nucleus for a political 
party of anti-monarchists, who inaugu- 
rated a civil war in which they overthrew 
the monarchy and beheaded the Stuart 
king, Charles I. The more radical element, 
led by Oliver Cromwell, then gained con- 
trol of the government, and a reign of 
puritanical negativism descended like a 
blight on the English people. The loyalists 
of the monarchy, who were also communi- 
cants of the established Church, fled from 
England and hundreds of them (called 
“cavaliers”) sought sanctuary in Virginia. 

To the large-scale planters just master- 
ing the wilderness, the cavaliers brought 
style, a flair for the gracious aspects of 
living and an aristocratic attitude. The 
dandies were adopted by the emergent 
powers, copied and imitated, and exerted 
an influence which lasts until this day. 

After Cromwell’s death, when Charles 
II was restored in '1660, not only did many 
of the refugees remain in Virginia — to 
form a permanent strain—but more came 
with land grants which the frivolous 
Stuart king gave as rewards for their 
loyalty. 

These cavaliers had not been particu- 
larly welcomed by the yeomanry. Their 
king, on his restoration, instituted harsh 
economic restrictions as a means of grati- 
fying his insatiable greed. As a result, low 
prices for tobacco, high charges and high 
taxes forced the yeomanry class of small 
planters to the wall. 

At the same time, Governor Berkeley 
had undergone a profound personality 
change due to the execution of the king 
whose court he had graced and the violent 
assertion of people in the mass against 
rightful authority (at least, as he saw it). 
From being a governor of the whole col- 
ony, he turned bitterly against the yeo- 
manry and, from his former social coterie, 
developed a small group that amounted 
to a ruling cabal. From 1660 to 1676, the 
story of Virginia was a struggle between 
Berkeley’s large planters and the yeo- 
manry class without a leader. 

In 1676, they got a leader in the fiery 
person of Nathaniel Bacon, himself an 
aristocrat and a citizen of the world. The 
young Bacon’s motives will never be 
known for a certainty, but the immediate 
cause that motivated him was an uprising 
of the Indians against the outlying small 
plantations against which Governor 
Berkeley, for reasons of his own, refused 
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TEXAS MILITARY INSTITUTE 


A College Preparatory Church School 


Texas Military Institute, founded in 1886, is 
an Independent Secondary Boarding and Day 
School of some 225 boys in five classes which 
include the eighth through the twelfth grades. 
The School is operated under the auspices of the 
Episcopal Diocese of West Texas; however, it is 
open to boys of all creeds who have the proper 


educational and moral background. 
T.M.I.’s Statement of Faith: 


Texas Military Institute has as its dominant 
aim the development of character, for it believes 
that sound character is the basis for responsible 


citizenship. 


So, with the acceptance of each boy into the 
T.M.I. Community, the School makes itself ac- 
countable to the generations of its respected 
alumni who stand in testimony to the effective- 
ness of the training which they received. 


What was this training? It was, and is the 


provision, to each student, of an educational opportunity 
for “the full and harmonious development of all these 
faculties which,are distinctive of man.” 

Texas Military Institute encourages overall excellence 
in each cadet to the degree attainable by the individual. 
A closely integrated and carefully balanced program in- 
volving religious, academic, military, social and athletic 


STUART HALL 


VIRGINIA’S OLDEST PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Episcopal school in the Shenandoah Valley. Grades 9-12. 
Fully accredited. Notable college entrance record. Also 
general course with strong music and art. Modern equip- 
ment. Gymnasium, indoor swimming pool. Attractive cam- 
pus, charming surroundings. Catalog. 


MARTHA DABNEY JONES, M.A., Headmistress 


Box E Staunton, Virginia 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


Established 1901 
The Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine 


A boarding school where the curriculum follows stand- 
ard independent school requirements, but where the 
emphasis is placed upon the Christian perspective. From 
4th through 8th grades. Applications welcomed from 
boys of good voice. Choir membership required. Liberal 
scholarships. 

Headmaster, Alec Wyton, M. A. (Oxon) 
Dept. C, Cathedral Heights, N. Y. 25, N. Y. 


ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL 


One of the Church Schools in the Diocese of 
Virginia. College preparatory. Girls, grades 7-12. 
Curriculum is well-rounded, emphasis is individual, 
based on principles of Christian democracy. Music, 
Art, Dramatics, Sports, Riding. Suite-plan dorms. 
Established 1910. 
Mrs. Thomas Jefferson Randolph V 
A.B. Bryn Mawr, M.A. University of Virginia 
ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL, CHARLOTTESVILLE 2, VA. 


Founded 


Shattuck Dchool 


The oldest Church School west of the Alleghenies. Its 
complete program of academics, athletics, ROTO, social 
life, and worship is integrated to help boys grow “‘in 
wisdom and stature and in favor with God and man.” 
The Rev. Canon SIDNEY W. GOLDSMITH, JR., Headmaster 
470 Shumway Hall, Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn, 


SANFORD AND SUNNY HILLS SCHOOLS 


Coed, ages 3-18. College preparatory, gen- 
eral courses. Small classes. Country campus 
eight miles from Wilmington. Art, music, 
building projects, sports, riding. Fully ac- 
credited. Eight week summer session. Out- 
door pool. 


Ellen Q. Sawin, Pres., Wm. N. Wingerd and 
Nancy C. Sawin, Dirs., Hockessin 9, Del. 


HOWE MILITARY SCHOOL 


Episcopal Est. 1884 Grades 5-12 


College Preparatory, Each student has individual 
academic goal. Speech program. Sports for all. 
New indoor swimming pool. Modern fireprooi 
dormitories. Enrollment: H. S. 225. Lower 100. 


For catalog write Col. B. B. Bouton 
Adm. Building Howe, Ind. 


TEXAS MILIVARY INSTITUTE. Est. 1886 


Internationully-known Texas school. 
Traditions of manliness, honor, courage. College 
preparatory, grades 8-12. Study techniques, guid- 
ance, Small classes. All sports. ROTC. Episcopal. 
For Catalog write: 
A. B. CRAIG, Headmaster 
800 College Bilvd., San Antonio 9, Texas 


VOORHEES SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 
DENMARK, S. C. 


Co-educational Departments: Junior College, High 
School and Trades. Fully Accredited A Grade by 
the Southern Association. Under direction of 
American Church Institute for Negroes. Beautiful 
location. Reasonable Terms. For information, wrize 
to THE REGISTRAR. 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S SCHOOL 
For Boys Richmond, Virginia 
One of the Church Schools in the 
Diocese of Virginia 
Boarding and Day Students 
College Preparation 
Moderate Cost 
Robert W. Bugg, D. Sc., Headmaster 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


St. Luke’s Hospital 


Davenport, lowa 


Three year approved program — College af- 
filiation — Male and married students ac- 
cepted — Loans and scholarships available. 
For information write to Director. 
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The battalion prepares for a formal inspection and 
review. St. Luke’s Episcopal Church in background. 


media provides the setting. 


Other Information ? 


If you would like to know more about TEXAS MILI/ 
TARY INSTITUTE, please address your inquiries tc 
Addison B. Craig, Headmaster, 800 College Boulevard}j 
San Antonio 9, Texas. 


ST. MARY'S SCHOOL For Giris 


Sewanee, Tenn. 


Preparation for any college is giver 
at St. Mary’s. Also special work fow 
students who need it. 


Catalogue—tThe Sister Superior, C.S.M. 


ST. THOMAS CHOIR SCHOOL 


The boarding school for boys of the choir of St. 
Thomas Church, Fifth Avenue, is now receiving ap- 
plications for entrance to the 5th Grade in Sep- 
tember, 1957. A complete program of independent 
school studies is offered in Grades 5-8. Special em- 
phasis is placed on recreational and athletic activi- 
ties, The School’s buildings are modern and fully 
equipped. Endowed. Full fee, $400. 


Robert H. Porter, $.1.B., Headmaster 
123 West 55th Street, New York 19, New York 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 
LA JOLLA, CALIFORNIA 


A Resident and Day School for Girls. Grades Seven 
through Twelve. College Preparatory. 
ART—MUSIC—DRAMATICS 
Twenty-Acre Campus, Outdoor Heated Pool, Tennis, 
Hockey, Basketball, Riding. 

THE RT. REV. FRANCIS ERIC BLOY 
President of Board of Trustees 
ROSAMOND E. LARMOUR, M.A. 


Headmistress 


KEMPER HALL 


Church Boarding School for Girls. 86th year. Thorough 
college preparation and spiritual training. Unusual op- 
portunities in Music, Dramatics and Fine Arts including 
Ceramics, All sports. Junior School. Beautiful lake shore 
camous 50 miles from Chicago. Under the direction of 
the Sisters of St. Mary. 


Write for Catalog 
Box EC e Kenosha, Wisconsin 


THE NATIONAL CATHEDRAL 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


On the 58-acre Close of the Cathedral in 
the Nation’s Capital. College prepara- 
tory. Boarding, grades 8-12. Day, grades 
4-12. Sports, riding and varied activities. 
56th year. Catalogue. 


KATHARINE LEE, Principal 
Mount St. Alban, Washington 16, D. C, 


ADDITIONAL SCHOOL ADVERTISEMENTS ON PAGES 47, 48, 49 
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‘THE CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 
Glen Loch, Pa. 


‘A School for boys whose mothers are re- 


ponsible for support and education. 


Grades: Five to Twelve 
College Preparatory 


Wholesome surroundings on a 1,500 acre 
farm in Chester Valley, Chester County, 
where boys learn to study, work and play. 


Rev. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D. 


Headmaster 


Post Office: Box 662, Paoli, Pa. 


DeVEAUX SCHOOL 
Niagara Falls New York 
Founded 1853 
A Church School for boys in the Diocese of 


\ 
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i 
| Western New York. College preparatory. Small 


classes. New Gymnasium and Swimming Pool is 


able. Grade 7-12. 
Box “B’’. 
Morison Brigham, M.A., Headmaster 
The Rt. Rev. Lauriston L. Scaife, D.D. 
Pres. Board of Trustees 


For information address 


t under construction this year. Scholarships avail- 
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HANNAH MORE ACADEMY 
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The Diocesan Girls’ School of Maryland 


\ Grades 7-12. Boarding and Day. Accredited. Col- 


lege preparatory. Two plans of study. Emphasis 
on study techniques. Individual guidance. Small 
classes. Music, art, dramatics. Riding, sports. Cul- 
tural advantages of Baltimore and Washington. 
Established 1832, Write for catalog. 
Now Observing its 125th Anniversary 
Catherine Offley Coleman, M.A., Hdm., Reisterstown 1, Md. 


ST. JOHN BAPTIST 
School for Girls 
Under Sisters of St. John Baptist 
An Episcopal country boarding and day school for 
girls, grades 7-12 inclusive. Established 1880. Ac- 
credited College Preparatory and General Courses. 


| Music and Art. Ample grounds, outdoor life. 


St. Luke's School 


For complete information and catalog address: 
Box 56, Mendham, New Jersey 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


EPISCOPAL DAY SCHOOL 
Sponsored by Trinity Parish 
NURSERY thru 8th GRADE 


Sound academic training. Emphasis on_individual 
child. French, music, art, shop, gym. Spring and 
fall camping trips. Spacious playgrounds. Entirely 
new building. Fee includes hot lunch, books, sup- 
plies. Optional bus service. Also after school care 
grades 1-8. Nr. Obristopher-8th St. Crosstown bus. 
Rev. Paul C. Weed, Jr., Headmaster 
485 Hudson St., N.Y. WA 4-5960 


Marjorie Webster 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


e Balanced academic and career program. Beau- 
tiful 15-acre campus. Cultural opportunities of the 
Nation’s Capital. Accredited two-year terminal and 
transfer courses. A.A. degree. Liberal Arts; Physical 
Education; Kindergarten; Secretarial; Medical Secre- 
tarial; Speech; Dramatics, Radio and TV; Music; Fine 
and Commercial Art; Merchandising. Varied ‘social 
yt All sports. Indoor pool, gym. Catalog. 

ox E, Rock Creok Park Estates, Washington 12, D. C. 


‘ Boys, grades 8-12. 
ST. PETER’S SCHOOL  6oi2;."breparatory, 
general courses. Recent graduates in 39 conenes and 
universities. Small classes. Remedial reading. Scholar- 
ships, self-help plan. Music, dramatics. pers program, 
New gym. 80-acre campus. Summer Schiool. Catalog. 


Frank E. Leeming, Hdm., Peekskill, N.Y. 
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to act. Bacon led a “people’s army’ 
against the Indians in defiance of Berke- 
ley, and for this the then irascible gover- 
nor declared him an outlaw. Bacon then 
inaugurated civil war against the estab- 
lished government. He was winning when 
he died, and the movement collapsed. 
Bacon had acted with great vindictive- 
ness against the ruling planters during his 
triumphant march and, when his day was 
over, Berkeley’s cabal came back to 
Jamestown with the purpose of establish- 
ing absolute power. They did. The brief 
era of the yeomanry went down with 
Bacon’s rebellion, and from then on the 
colony came under the rule of an oligarchy 
founded by ambitious men who had 
achieved great wealth and power. 


8 
THE VIRGINIA DYNASTY 


These men built the plantation baronies 
and a ruling class built on the cooperation 
of plantation masters in maintaining an 
aristocratic republic. The aristocrats 
might have been self-made (as all were at 
one time), but they did dedicate them- 
selves, in the British tradition, to the ben- 
evolent rule of the many by the few. In 
this rule, following the pattern in Eng- 
land, they devoted themselves to produc- 
ing superior individuals who were capable 
of leadership in all branches of society. 
That they were sincere and successful in 
this is attested to by the giants they pro- 
duced a century later. Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Patrick Henry, Madison, Marshall, 
Monroe, Harrison, the Lees, George 
Wythe, and countless lesser men, repre- 
sented the greatest concentration of lead- 
ership ever achieved in so short a time in 
so small a space in this country. 

Significantly for the Church, from 
Berkeley’s cabal to what came to be called 
“the Virginia dynasty,” these men were in 
the same conservative Anglican strain that 
characterized the era of the yeomanry and 
the era of the frontier. With all the 
changes of economy and rule, the Church 
had enjoyed an unbroken continuity. 
Moreover, during the Cromwellian period 


- (the interregnum ), the churchmen in Vir- 


ginia underwent something like a reaffir- 
mation of faith, and their loyalty to their 
Church became more self-conscious and 
better articulated. When the Virginia oli- 
garchy was founded, it was founded by 
passionate Anglicans who had survived 
two civil wars in a single generation. Not 
possibly habitual churchmen, they were 
self-aware worshippers who spread the 
Church as they spread the Colony. 

The Church and the Colony started as 
one and remained one as long as Virginia 
was a part of England. In the growth of 
Virginia under the rule of the plantation 
aristocracy, the strongest man was a 
clergyman who bridged the period from 
the abandonment of Jamestown (1699) to 
the establishment of the new capital at the 


NORTH EAST 


FORMAN 


FOR BOYS’ FOR GIRLS 
Emphasizing character and a sound 
education 


LITCHFIELD, CONNECTICUT 


THE SCHOOLS 


NORFOLK ROAD, 


SOUTH 


THE PATTERSON: SCHOGL/A0\ 


Accredited Church School on 1300 acre es- 
tate. Grades 7-12. Small classes, guidance 


program, remedial reading. Gymnasium, 
sports, outdoor swimming pool. For catalog 
and “Happy Valley’’ folder write: 


George F. Wiese, Box E 
Legerwood Station, Lenoir, N. C. 


College Preparatory—Character Building 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 


1867 Raleigh, N. C. 1955 
Accredited Four-Year Courses in Fine Arts, 
Natural Sciences, Social Sciences, Business, 


Health and Physical Education, Teacher Train- 
ing, Pre-Theological, Pre-Medical, Pre-Social 
Work, and Pre-Legal. 

JAMES A. BOYER, Acting President 


Oe 


ST. MARY'S JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
A Junior College preceded by two years prepara- 


tory work. ; 
Members of the Southern Association for over 


twenty years. ; : 
All courses in Art, Expression and Music In- 


cluded in one general fee. 
Richard G. Stone, President 


THE SEWANEE MILITARY ACADEMY 


A division of the University of the South 


An Episcopal School A College Prep School 
ROTC Honor School On a College Campus 
Benwood Scholarships On a Mountain Top 

Fully accredited. Grades 8-12. Small classes. All 


sports; gymnasium, indoor pool. 90th year. For cat- 
alog write: Col. Cralg Alderman, Supt., Box E, The 


Sewanee Military Academy, Sewanee, Tennessee. 


NORTH CENTRAL 


NORTHWESTERN wuizaey, ano 


NAVAL ACADEMY — 


Distinguished college preparatory school. Est. 1888. 
Episcopal Church auspices. Religious instruction part 
of, academic curriculum. Small classes (average: 10 
students) encourage the best in every boy. Guidance 
from understanding faculty. Modern facilities, fireproof 
buildings. 85 acres on Lake Geneva, 75 miles from Chi- 
cago, 55 miles from Milwaukee. Senior ROTC basic, 
All sports; sailing. Summer camp. Write for catalogs. 


154 South Lake Shore Road, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 
SCHOOL 


St. John’s 3 


Since 1887 St. John’s has been perpetuat- 
ing the cultural tradition of the Church by 
stressing sound scholarship in Christian 
atmosphere. Grades 5 through 12. Fully 
accredited. 


COL. R. L. CLEM, Rector 


MILITARY 
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An Educational Service 


IMPARTIAL, INDIVIDUAL ADVICE TO MEET 
THE PARTICULAR INTERESTS OF YOUNG 
PEOPLE OF ALL AGES. 


Schools (regular and special), 
Colleges, Camps, Tours 
Unusual Vacations. 


For appointment and more information, 
call or write 


FRANCES M. POLLAK 
B.A., Vassar; M.A., N.Y.U. Counselor 


506 E. 4th St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
DUnbar 1-0806 


PARISH SCHOOL 
CONFERENCE 


Under auspices of 


Province of Sewanee 


June 10th-15th at 


KANUGA 
CONFERENCES 


Hendersonville, No. Carolina 
Registration $10 Total $28 Write above 


Schools 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


Il e 4 e 

All Saints’ Episcopal 

For girls. Accredited 2 yr. college, 4 yr. high 
school. High academic standards. Situated in 
historic Vicksburg National Park. Near Natchez. 
Separate music and art departments. All sports, 
riding. For viewbook and bulletin, address: 

THE REV. W. G. CHRISTIAN, Rector 


Box E Vicksburg, Miss. 


The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 
A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 


September. Scholarships available to 
well qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


— CHRIST HOSPITAL —— 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


176 Palisade Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


A three-year course leading to a 
diploma in professional nursing. 


For further information contact 


DIRECTOR OF NURSES 
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Middle Plantation, between the James and 
York Rivers, called Williamsburg. 

His name was James Blair, a Scotsman, 
who came to Jamestown as “commissary.” 
Since Virginia was never made a diocese 
of the Church of England, the doughty 
Commissary Blair was something of an un- 
official bishop. That he fought down three 
British governors is an item in another 
aspect of history. But in fighting down one 
of them (Nicholson), he revived the 
dream of the Rev. Alexander Whitaker 
and founded a college. By the tragedy of 
the massacre, William and Mary became 
the second instead of the first college in 
America. By the indomitable inspiration 
of Parson Blair, William and Mary in its 
early days became the educational center 
for those giants Virginia produced in the 
Revolutionary period. Training for the 
ministry centered in a school of theology. 

By Commissary Blair’s day, churches 
had been built all over what is now east- 
ern Virginia, and the colony was begin- 
ning to be served by some priests who had 
been born here. Amongst those coming 
from England were still learned mission- 
aries, the most famous of whom was prob- 
ably the Rev. Hugh Jones, one of the first 
professors at William and Mary. 

What happened to the Church in Amer- 
ica after the Revolution is another story. 
But what happened in the Jamestown 
period — with all the later changes and 
mutations in religious faiths—was a con- 
tinuation of the ancient Church from Eng- 
land to America. 

Through the Church were continued the 
ancient values. There was a belief in per- 
petuity, of tradition and conservatism. For 
some years these values have not been, to 
say the least, fashionable. America, and 
the practice of religion in America, have 
undergone even more upheavals than the 
Church suffered during the period of the 
Virginia venture and the people of Vir- 
ginia suffered in their colonization. 

Down the centuries, in the constant shift 
of emphases, other faiths have seemed to 
be more appealing than ours, as other 
“American dreams” have successively sup- 
planted Virginia’s. Indeed, Virginia now 
is rather old-hat, and the Episcopal 
Church a slim minority that derived from 
the Mother Church established, unoff- 
cially, by “good Maister Hunt.” 

But the churchmen at Jamestown 


on 


Enroll No Th For 


- SUMMER 


-CAMP 


NORTH EAST 
EPISCOPALIANS 


will be glad to know about 


HIRAM BLAKE CAMP 
Cape Rosier, Maine 


Penobscot Bay 


A recreational vacation cottage resort on the 
American Plan. Sea bathing, fishing, boating. 
Comfortable and economical. Good Maine food. 
Sunday Eucharist (Resident Priest—Manager). 
Open June 29 through Labor Day. Individuals 
or family groups. Send for descriptive literature. 


Pocono Crest Camps 


a TLL | CHICKAGAMI fo, BOYS 


Pines 
NAWAKWA for GIRLS 


Ages 6 to 17. 32nd Season. Atop the Poconos, 20004 
Acre private estate. Cabins. Lake, White Sand 
Beach, Experienced Counselors & Athletic Coaches.s 
Balanced Program of Sports and Creative Activity.7 
Swimming. Boating, Tennis. Hiking. Riding. Crafts.s 
Physician. Protestant Services. 
Weeks $160—8 Weeks $295 

Illustrated booklet ‘‘ECN’’ on request 

POCONO CREST CAMPS, POCONO PINES, PA. 


EAGLE’S NEST FARM 


(Episcopal Diocese of Newark) 


Girls’ Camp—June 22nd to July 27th. Boys’ Camp— - 
July 29th to August 30th. Brownles (Boys and Girls, 
age 5-1/2 to 8 incl.) June 29th to August 17th. 

Fees—Boys’ & Girls’ Camps, $30. per week, less byt 
season. Brownies, $35. per week, less by season. 


For information write: Dir., Canon Leslie, 


Room 32, 24 Rector St., Newark 2, N. J. 
Or telephone Market 2-4306. 


NORTH CENTRAL 


——- SHATTUCK 


Summer School-Camp 


Six weeks’ recreation and study for boys 

9-18. Two age groups. Regular Shattuck 

faculty and facilities. Basic military train- 

ing. Sailing, swimming, tennis, golf, other 

sports. Dietitian. In southern Minnesota. 
For catalog write 


Director of Admissions 
A-470 Shumway Hall, Faribault, Minn. 


clergy and laity—who died for their faith, 
give us a heritage of courage and adven- 
ture in the traditional Church. Maister 
Hunt and Alexander Whitaker and Com- 
missary Blair were missionaries in a new 
world. There may be no more geograph- 
ical New Worlds to be discovered, but for 
those “new frontiers of faith,” as someone 
said, the Church can proudly continue the 
missionary work of those who gave their 
lives more than three centuries ago in 
Virginia in answering a call to serve God 
where He was not served before. 


WEST 
ST. ANNE’S-IN-THE-HILLS 


Indian Hills, Colo. 


Camp for Girls 8-14. June 30-Aug. 10, 
New fireproof buildings. Sports, tennis, 
archery, handcraft, riding. Nurse, Chap- 
lain. Write: Episcopal Sisters of St. Anne, 
2701 South York St., Denver 10, Colo. 


When writing to Camps 
please mention 


EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS 
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hese colleges have survived 

_ = wars and depressions for 

| 135 years to perpetuate their 
commitment to Christian lib- 

| eral education in the tradition 


They are your colleges and 
they deserve your support and 
prayers. 


HOBART COLLEGE 


Geneva, N.Y. 


| TRINITY COLLEGE 


Hartford, Conn. 


KENYON COLLEGE 


Gambier, Ohio 


| SHRINE MONT 
ne _ ttersbeaeiy, 


spiritual solace 


Washington Youth Conference leaving 
Shrine after early morning service. 


IGH in the Alleghenies, 100 

miles west of Washington, the 
Cathedral Shrine of the Transfigura- 
tion has clustered about it modern 
lodges, cottages, central halls and re- 
fectory for accommodation of vacation 
guests, both clerical and lay. Shrine 
Mont, operated on the American plan, 
is open from May 25th through Sep- 
tember 21st with rates from $37 to 
$42.50 per week. 


For prospectus write: 
Wilmer E. Moomaw, Director 


y Shrine Mont, Box E, 
Orkney Springs, Va. 
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KELLERAN 


continued from page 35 


In most courses teacher’s manuals should 
be retained from year to year, but if the 
children’s readers have not been given to 
them earlier, this should be done now. 

A last-session “moving-up day” can be 
a real beginning for another year, with 
re-registration and even the giving out of 
a suggested summer assignment—learning 
a psalm, reading certain Bible passages, 
memorizing a class prayer or collect, read- 
ing a suitable book. And above all, both 
children and parents should know on the 
final day (1) the date and hour of re- 
opening the school, if it is to close com- 
pletely; (2) summer programs for Chris- 
tian Education and hours of services each 
week. 

There will be plenty of work for the 
Church School committee when the “year 
is over.” Orders for new materials need to 
be sent in the light of the inventoried sup- 
plies and the expected registration. The 
checking and repair of supplementary 
materials is a good project for a parents’ 
committee on summer mornings when the 
church basement may be the coolest place 
in town. 


SCRIPTURES 


continued from page 42 


The contrast between salvation by law 
and by faith is made even more strongly 
in Rom. 3:21-28, where it is stated ex- 
plicitly that the function. of the Mosaic 
Law was not to save, but only to make men 
realize that they are sinners who need to 
be saved (v. 20). 

Since there were some who misinter- 
preted Paul’s doctrine to mean that it was 
no longer necessary for men to live right- 
eously or do good deeds for others, the 
author of the little epistle of James 
(2:14-26) felt it important to insist again 
that true faith is not simply an attitude 
of mind, but must find its proper expres- 
sion in obedience and in acts of love and 
mercy. The great men of faith such as 
Abraham, he points out, were also men 
of great deeds. “Show me thy faith with- 
out thy works, and I will show thee my 
faith by my works (v. 18).” 

This, of course, is only relatively true 
since good works, in this sense, are not 
always possible and, in any case, it is the 
underlying motive of faith, rather than 
the good works themselves, which obtain 
salvation. There is no better picture of the 
way in which justification by faith actual- 
ly operates than in the story of the peni- 
tent thief in Luke 23:39-43. The man was 
no longer able to do good deeds of any 
kind; the only thing possible was a basic 
change in his attitude toward life, a sud- 
den surge of faith in Christ and His 
goodness. But this was enough, for Jesus 
said, “Today thou shalt be with me in 
paradise.” 


RELIABILITY 


St. Vincent de Paul Church, Quebec, Canada 


The contact bars of the first electro-pneu- 
matic consoles were made of platinum. 
Later, silver was found to be a good con- 
ductor of electricity. Even the silver oxide 
from corrosive influences was a good con- 
ductor and there were no action failures. 
Today, all manual and 
pedal contacts of Casavant 
organs are made of sterling 
silver, no substitutes being 

used. 


Designers and Builders of 
Organs and Church Furniture 


ST. HYACINTHE, P. Q., CANADA 


Clergy and Choir 
VESTMENTS 
ALTAR HANGINGS and LINENS 
Chasubles - Albs - Amices - Copes 


All Embroidery Is Hand Done 


Materials by the Yard — “‘Kita” for Altar 
Hangings and Eucharistic Vestments 


J. M. HALL, Ine. 


14 WEST 40th ST., NEW YORK 18, N. Y 
Tel. CHickering 4-3306 


CHURCH LINENS 
Beautiful quatities of 
IRISH LINEN 


by the yard. free samples. 
MADEIRA EMBROIDERED 
Altar Linens made up to order. 
Ecclesiastical Transfer Patterns. 


Plesigtass Pall Foundations 
Sle", 6", 64%" and 7" . 


$1.00 | 
MARY MOORE, Importer y | 
Box 394 EC @ Davenport, lowe | 


V 


‘ 


(@\\s = FOR THE FINEST 


- Carillonic Bells & Chimes 


a 


nC Chimes starting as low as $396.00 
y Write for complete information to 


MAAS-ROWE CARILLONS 
Dept. 37, 3015 Casitas Ave., Los Angeles 39, Callf. 
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St. Peter's Episcopal Church 


NEW KENT COUNTY, VIRGINIA 


“The First Church of the First First-Lady” 


The Church as it Appears Today 


Construction on historic Saint Peter’s Church was started in 1701 and 
completed in 1703. Here Martha Washington attended church during her 
childhood and youth, and here she was married to George Washington 
on January 6, 1759. Her father, Colonel John Dandridge, and her first 
husband, Colonel Daniel Parke Custis, were among the early Vestrymen 


of the Parish and Wardens of the Church. 


The Saint Peter’s Church Restoration Association (interdenominational) 
is now in the process of restoring the church, and up until the present time 
has completed approximately one-third of the restoration work. 


During the Virginia Jamestown Festival of 1957, which will portray 
important Historic events in Virginia, between 1607 and 1782, Saint Peter’s 
Church has been designated as the principal place of Historic interest in 
New Kent County. The Church will be open to visitors daily from April 22nd 
through November 30th, from 10:30 A.M. to 4:30 P.M. The State Commis- 
ston for the Festival has designated Sunday, June 2, 1957, as “Martha 
Washington Day” throughout the State of Virginia, in commemoration of 
the date of her birth, at “Chestnut Grove” in New Kent County, on June 2, 
1731. There will be worship services at Saint Peter’s Church on Sunday, 
June 2, 1957, at 3:30 P.M., at which time there will be a commemoration of 
Martha Washington’s birthday. Seats will be available for 1200 persons. 


Illustrated pamphlets containing a brief history of Saint Peter’s Church, 
a detailed report on the famous Washington-Custis marriage, and a com- 
prehensive road map of highways leading to the Church will be mailed 
upon request. These pamphlets provide interesting material for a Church 
group program. 


Saint Peters Church Restoration Association 


(Member National Trust for Historic Preservation) 
P.O. TUNSTALL, 
NEW KENT COUNTY, VIRGINIA 


St. Peter’s Church is located 22 miles east of Richmond and 33 miles west of 
Williamsburg, just off the Richmond-West Point Highway, Virginia Route 33. 


continued from page 21 


“Editorial 


paragraph: “And seeing that Thou ha 
honored us to choose us out to bear TY 
Name unto the Gentiles, we therefore b' 
seech Thee to bless us and this plantatic: 
which we and our nation have begun i 
Thy fear and for Thy glory. .. . And se: 
ing, Lord, the highest end of our plant: 
tion here is to set up the standard a 
display the banner of Jesus Christ, eve 
here where Satan’s throne is, Lord i 
our labour be blessed in labouring for tal 
conversion of the heathen. . . . Lord, sans 
tify our spirits and give us holy hearts tha 
so we may be Thy instruments in this mes 
glorious work.” 

This effort to Christianize the native 
bore fruit in the conversion of Pocahontaa 
through whose efforts peace came for 
while between her father, Chief Pow 
hatan, and the colony. It also bore fru; 
in the days of the Indian massacre o¢ 
1622, when a Christian Indian boy namee 
Chanco learned of the plot to destroy th« 
colony and notified his employer. Sé 
Jamestown and all the plantations aroune 
were warned before the attack. 

Another noble plan, which was unfor) 
tunately abandoned because of the Indian 
massacre, was for the foundation of a uni- 
versity at Henrico, up the James just 1( 
miles below the present city of Richmond: 
Offerings were taken in England for tha 
foreign missionary cause in the colony} 
and a considerable amount of money was 
raised. It was thought that in this college: 
children of the Indians could be taughs 
the Christian faith and brought up in the 
Christian way of life. It was three-quar— 
ters of a century, however, before the 
dream of a college in the colony was real- 
ized. In 1691, a board of trustees was 
formed and a very remarkable man was: 
sent to England to plead for a charter. 
Commissary James Blair, a Scot from’ 
Edinburgh, and a Master of Arts, had: 
come to Virginia as a missionary in 1685 
Four years later he had been made the: 
Bishop of London’s commissary, his offi-- 
cial representative in the colony. Back in: 
England, Blair won the support of the: 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and as a result : 
he secured from William and Mary the: 
charter for a college to be named in their ’ 
Majesties’ honor. He returned to Virginia . 
with assurances of considerable financial 
support. From this college later on were 
to come many of the greatest men who 
built America. Here they learned the 
ideals they embodied in the great histori- 
cal documents which we know as the 
Declaration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

The glorious fruits of Jamestown, how- 
ever, are varied. The beginnings of our 
American system of representative gov- 
ernment were here. Here was established 
the beachhead for the penetration of this 
continent by a new way of life. At James- 
town were planted a culture and the ideal 
of the aristocracy of the mind and of the 
spirit which was to bless both Church and 
State. Here at Jamestown was the cradle 
of the Protestant Church in America and 


of political democracy on this continent. 
—William S. Lea 
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GENERALORS By LEE S “LETEER 
REGARDING ST. PETER’S CHURCH AND 
GEORGE WASHINGTON’S MARRIAGE 


LEXINGTON, VIRGINIA, October 23, 1869. 
My DEAR MISS JENNY: 


I am very much obliged to you for your letter of the 19th and the contributions it contained 
for our little Church. Thank Dr. Pendleton’s “Old Puseyete friend” and tell him that he is using 
the proper arguments to advance his cause. The Dr. is now in Baltimore advocating the claims 
of his church and would no doubt be glad to see him. He intends going as far as New York, but 
everyone that has money has so much to do with it that I fear that he will collect but little. I have 
mailed to your address at Brandon the circulars you desired. You must not concern yourself too 
much about them or do more than you think right. There are three or four churches in Va. in 
which I take peculiar interest. Grace Church in Lexington and St. Peter’s in New Kent are two 
of them and both I think have claims upon the regard of the Community. The first for the oppor- 
tunity it possesses of advancing the cause of religion among the young as set forth in the Appeal 
and the second for its association with the recollections of Gen’! Washington, his marriage and 
early history. Both of these I am trying to build up, and both I hope will share a portion of your 
kind attention and regard, and will have a place on your list of good works that claim your 
special interest. I visited St. Peter’s this past Spring. It is three miles from the White House 
and in better days I was able to give it more attention. During the war it was made a stable of 
by Federal Cavalry. The Pulpit, Chancel, doors, windows, floor, etc. were broken and destroyed. 
Since the cessation of hostilities the neighbors and others have in the best way they could 
restored the doors, windows, floor and stoves, and procured the services of Mr. Kepler to preach 
for them every fortnight. On these occasions he makes the White House his resting place, going 
down every alternate Saturday and returning Monday or Tuesday. The Pulpit and Chancel 
ought also to be restored, and the whole church made worthy of its associations. It is one of the 
Old Colonial Churches, the bricks were brought from England, it is beautifully situated on the 
road from New Kent C. House to Richmond in a grove of native oaks and is the church where 
Gen’] Washington was married and attended in early life. It would be a shame to America if 
allowed to go to destruction. Please remember me to Mr. and Mrs. Gettings and their family, in 
which Mrs. Lee and my daughters unite in much love to you. 

Most truly, 


R. E. LEE. 
IGRI 


Written to Miss Virginia Ritchie of Brandon, Virginia. 


The “White House” Estate was the home of Martha Washington, as the wife and widow of 
Daniel Parke Custis. In 1757, it descended to her son, John Parke Custis, and wpon his death in 
1781, this property descended to his son, George Washington Parke Custis, who was then six 
months old. Also in 1781, George Washington Parke Custis and his sister, Nelly Custis, were 
adopted by the Washingtons, and from that time until 1804, these adopted children made their 
home at “Mount Vernon.” The only child of George Washington Parke Custis, Mary Ann Ran- 
dolph Custis, married R. E. Lee in 1831. Under the terms of Mr. Custis’ will, written in 1855, 
and probated in 1857, he devised the “White House” Estate to his grandson, W. H. F. Lee, How- 
ever, this estate was charged with the payment of certain legacies. These were advanced by 
R. E. Lee out of his own funds, and thus he acquired a substantial pecuniary interest in the 
“White House” Estate, which he held up until the time of his death in 1870. 


IGDI 


This is the first time that the full text of General Lee’s letter has been available to the public. 
On many previous occasions it has been quoted partially, and erroneously stated to have been 
written October 23, 1865. 
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Bell- 
founders 
since 
1660 


PETIT & FRITSEN 
AARLE-RIXTEL, HOLLAND 
Church Bells *¢ Carillons 
Chimes * Tuned Handbells 
Eleciric Bellringers 


U.S.A. Branch: Petit & Fritsen, Ltd. 
3115 Central St., Evanston, Illinois 


GOWNS 


¢*Pulpit and Choir: 
és s Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


eo Church Furniture » Stoles 

Ly i Ss Embroideries - Vestments 

ai—=)> Hangings - Communion 
Sets . Altar Brass Goods 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


= An cu om 


821-23 ARCH STREET, PRICADELPHIA 7. PA. 


KNEELING HASSOCKS 


This plastic-covered kneeler {s 
filled with resilient granulated 
cork and foam rubber. Priced 
in accordance with 
quantity desired. Pew 
teat and communion 
cushions to order, 


SDamud Collins 


68-12 Yellowstone Blvd. 
Forest Hills, Long Island, New York 


CHURCH LINENS 


Beautiful qualities imported from Ire 
land. Linen Tape, Transfers, Patterns, 
Plexiglas Pall Foundations. Free 
Samples. 


MARY FAWCETT CO. 


BOX 325E, MARBLEHEAD, MASS 


Alltar Brassware 


CROSSES + CANDLESTICKS 
VASES + COLLECTION BASONS 


R. GEISSLER, INC. 


23-08 38th AVE., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, W. Y. 


CHURCH LIGHTING 
by Novelty 


TRADITIONAL or CONTEMPORARY 
i Free Engineering Guidance 
C= The Novelty Lighting Corp. 


2488-| E. 22nd St., Cleveland 15, Ohio 


BACKSTAGE 


The other morning ECnews’ advertising manager, Walter Gemmi! } 
happened to mention that it had been more than twenty years sinc 
his picture had been taken. So within an hour he found himse) 
looking into a camera and a few days later the possessor of the picturd 
shown at the right. And while he hasn’t as yet 
admitted it, all of us agree it is a good likeness 
of the man who has been largely responsible for 
putting ECnews into a firm position of advertis- 
ing leadership among the magazines serving our 
Church. In this particular issue, for instance, 
there is scheduled more than 8,000 lines of adver- 
tising. So, for this reason, it is a good time to 
again call attention to the excellent job Walt Gem- 
mill has done with ECnews. Advertisers have told 
me he is always eager to help them make their 
advertising more effective, always ready with an 
intriguingly good merchandising idea. 


5 


B And while we are talking about people who 

have done an outstandingly good job, there is Mr. Gemmill 
another HCnews staffer who must be mentioned. 
I have in mind managing editor Gordon Glover who came to us a year 
ago last January. Those who were in a position to watch him work! 
were amazed at how Gordon learned to find his way about the Churehi 
so quickly. His ability for digging up news and for evaluating th 
big stories as they break is really the reason whyy 
the news pages in our magazine have become so 
vital. And to Gordon must also go much of thes 
credit for making each issue of our magazines 
such an enticing package of good reading. 


» In this issue, devoted largely to the Church m' 
the New World—as an interpretation of the set- 
tlement of the colony at Jamestown exactly 350. 
years ago, our news department has used a num- 
ber of photographs taken by Frank Dementi, 
whose studio is located just a block or so from our ' 
offices here in Richmond. Mr. Dementi has fast: 
earned a reputation as a great photographer. In a: 
real sense he has become the unofficial official ' 
Mr. Glover photographer of historic Virginia. More and more} 
of the big Madison Avenue (N. Y. C.) advertising 
agencies are turning to Frank for pictures of ever so many spots in 
this history-laden state. And not long ago he was chosen to do the only 
American exhibit at the first International Photo Festival held in 
Washington and viewed by more than 200,000 people. Incidentally, 
Mr. Dementi took the photographs of both Walter 
Gemmill and Gordon Glover, as well as the one of 
himself. 


SIGNIFICANT NOTE: The Woman’s Auxiliary 
in more than twenty-five dioceses has now offi- 
cially approved a new plan for selling subscrip- 
tions to ECnews whereby the Auxiliary will earn 
commissions that are by far the biggest and most 
generous ever offered by a magazine serving the 
Episcopal Church. 


Aa Zhe 


Mr. Dementi 
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